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A good time awaits you 
New Year’s Eve 
at the 


American Hotel 
and Annex 


Make your 
reservations now. 


Call Olive 2900 or 5300. 
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The Bell Telephone Directory is used 
as a social and business directory. 
You cannot afford to over look this 
powerful business getting medium. 


Insure your name getting in the new 
book by ordering your telephone today. 


The Southwestern Telegraph 


Suter and Telephone Company 
414 Locust St. 
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We are not interested in 
how much you want to 
advertise— 

The Unit Plan 





will increase your adver- 
tising by first increasing 
your sales. 


PEGE GG 
BRITT CREATIVE ADVERTISING SERVICE 


Creators of ‘‘The Unit Plan” Walnut—Ninth, St. Louis. 
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IT IS A GREAT GIFT— 


When a man chooses to protect the lives of those dependent upon 
him by adequate life insurance. In more cases than we can possibly 
know, such protection has truly been a gift of LIFE. A Monthly In- 
come Policy in the INTERNATIONAL LIFE is a gift of endurance; 
the best gift you can possibly make to those whose future depends 
upon YOUR LIFE. 

The New Year spirit for all years to come is wrapped up in an 
INTERNATIONAL LIFE Monthly Income policy. 

A check mailed to your wife each month for twenty years certain, 
or as long thereafter as she may live. 


“GREATER BENEFITS 
AT LOWER COST.” 


We will tell you more about this form of insurance protection if 
you will fill out and forward to this Company the blank below. 
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INTERNATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Massey Wilson, President. J. L. Babler, Vice-President. 
W. S. Doyle, Agency Director. 
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Entered at the Post Office at St. Louis, Mo., U. S. 
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ing postage in the United States and Mexico, $2.00 
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months. Subscriptions to all foreign countries 
$3.00 per year. 


Single copies, 6 cents. 
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made by Check, Money Order or Registered Letter, 
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Announcement 
By William Marion Reedy 


FTER January Ist, 1917, the subscription 
A price of Reepy’s Mirror will be $3 per 
year; single copies, 10 cents. 

The reason for this is that the advance in 
the cost of paper, composition, press-work, 
etc., makes impossible profitable publication of 
the paper at the former price of subscription. 
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Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 
We Shall See Peace 

HE peace palaver is the most important news 
T in the world. It will not end in mere talk. 
President Wilson’s request for a _ definite 
statement of the objects of the war on either side, 
with its implication that definition of objects facili- 
tates a consideration of terms of peace, cannot be 
evaded. The belligerents may bluster and pretend 
that they will have no terms save the utter yielding 
of their adversaries, but they will nevertheless con- 
fer. Both sides are tired of the war. Their arro- 
gance is mere “stage business.” Those people are 
foolish who think that the President’s peace note has 
a tendency to make Germany master of the world. 
Germany has not won the war, has not defeated any 
of her great antagonists, has not achieved any of 
her prime objectives, has lost all her colonies—her 
places in the sun—has not achieved her future on 
the seas. Germany seeks peace because she needs it. 
Her manner is haughty, so is the manner of those 
who reject her approaches, but the proposals for 
peace cannot be rejected out of hand. The Presi- 
dent’s note, approved by other neutral nations, must 
set all the belligerent statesmen to formulating terms. 
Germany cannot present specific peace terms until 
sure her opponents will listen to them. That she 
proposes a conference implies ihat she has conces- 
sions to make. That she professes willingness to 
enter into negotiations for the preservation of peace 
through an international areopagus, is in itself 
proof that she will consider, among other things, 
disarmament. And Liberal Great Britain will not go 
back on its principles by insisting on holding the 
German colonies. The President has summoned the 
belligerents to a show-down. They may wriggle and 
squirm and try to evade it, but they must come 
around. Germany must be more specific, and the 
Allies must be likewise. The matter at issue is 
simple enough, relating to Belgium, occupied France 
and Serbia, so far as the Allies have declared their 
object in fighting. What Germany holds is offset 
by what Great Britain has seized. Will the people 
behind the armies approve a war to give Russia, 
Constantinople on the one hand, or to gain for Ger- 
many the route to India on the other? The Presi- 
dent’s note should smoke out the secret objects of 
the war. It is a subtle appeal to the European peo- 
ple engaged in war to insist upon knowing for what 
they fight. And there are not wanting signs that 
the people, speaking through the press, rather than 
through officials, say Amen to his request for a 
specific statement of objects of the war and the 
terms of reconciliation. The President has started 
peace on its way and all the fighting nations will 
come more or less deviously or directly into con- 
ference with him, after saving their faces by tech- 
nical phrases of supposed national dignity and honor. 


Vowing they will never consent to peace save upon 
their own terms, they will all consent to talk terms 
before three months have gone. We shall see peace, 
I think, by next August. 
How to Get Rid of Dogs 
THERE are two million dogs in Great Britain. 
They are eating too much, now that the country’s 
food supply is short. How to get rid of the dogs? 
The ministry will put a heavy tax upon dogs, and 
the dogs will disappear. Tax anything heavily and 
it disappears, if the tax can’t be shunted to some- 
thing or someone else. Therefore, why not take all 
taxes off everything we want to encourage, every- 
where? The only thing taxation does not reduce is 
land. But taxation can reduce land speculation, and 
with land speculation abolished there would be 
plenty of production. Great Britain is learning 
something from her present superfluity of dogs and 
shortage of food. 
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Mexican Education 

ONE reads with amusement of certain people who 
have started a movement to induce Mexican youths 
to come to this country to study. They evidently do 
not know that Mexican youths have been coming to 
study at the St. Louis University for nearly three- 
quarters of a century. Of course, these were not 
youths of the poorer classes, but the poorer classes 
of Mexico have no passion for education. All their 
vitality is taken up.in merely subsisting. Mexican 
education must be started in Mexico, if it is to be 
popular education. Wealthy Mexicans send their 
sons to be educated in Madrid, Paris or other 
European centers and to various colleges in this 
country. And those students never return to the 
homeland with any idea of educating the peons. 
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Do Away with Electors 

OnE of the original Republican presidential elec- 
tors in West Virginia declined to be a candidate 
and declared he would support President Wilson 
for re-election. Another man was put on the ticket 
in his place. On election day this substitute elector 
was defeated by a Democratic elector. Thus Presi- 
dent Wilson will get one of West Virginia’s elec- 
toral votes, though Mr. Hughes carried the state. 
That one vote might have decided the result. It is 
now proposed that hereafter such things shall not 
occur, that personalities shall not count as to elec- 
tors, that provision shall be made for automatically 
filling vacancies among electors caused by death, 
resignation and disqualification, both before and 
after election. The New York Nation says: “It 
ought to be understood that personalities should 
play no part in the balloting, that each man should 
be regarded as a mere piece of machinery and that 
there should be no ‘low elector’ and ‘high elector.’” 
Why men at all, if not to be voted for as men? 
Why should not citizens vote against certain electors 
if those citizens do not approve of those men. The 
Nation’s recommendation is absurd. The states 
should vote direct for candidates for president and 
vice-president, and the candidates elected should re- 
ceive the number of votes apportioned to the state. 
But the voters of states with freer suffrage should 
have the apportionment fixed so as to equalize their 
vote with that of states having restricted suffrage. 
In that way personalities could be eliminated from 
the electoral vote, and people could vote, if they 
wished, for a Democrat president and a Republican 
vice-president or vice versa. We could get along 
without the electoral college, easily. But we would 
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have to see to it that the states that disfranchise 
many voters should not cast electoral votes to a 
number that would disadvantage states which do not 


disfranchise either negroes or women. 


fe oe 
The Irish Problem 

Ir David Lloyd-George can settle the Irish ques- 
tion more people will believe he can win the war 
against the Teutons and the Turks. Of all Brit- 
ish blundering, that with relation to Ireland since 
August, 1914, has been the worst. The govern- 
ment sacrificed Ireland to Sir EKdward Carson. It 
surrendered to the Curragh revolt. The ministry 
postponed home rule indefinitely while it went to war 
with generals who had been guilty of mutiny at the 
head of its armies. Then it expected the southern 
Irish to enlist in a war to secure justice for small 
nations, and when the Irish did not enlist, con- 
scription was proposed. British professions as to 
Belgium and Serbia are a joke, when we consider 
how the Britons treat the Irish. When John Red- 
mund pledged Irish loyalty in the war, the response 
was the strangulation of home rule. Not only that, 
but the man who framed the Ulster covenant to 
rebel if home rule were adopted was invited into 
the ministry. No wonder the English keep many 
troops at home against the likelihood of another 
insurrection like that of Dublin. If the government 
does not deal fairly with Ireland, the colonies have 
no security. Ireland makes for insecurity in Egypt 
and India, and its wrongs must weaken loyalty in 
Australia and Canada. Ireland will yet be the ruin 
of the British empire, if Ireland be not made a 
self-governing part thereof. Lloyd-George could do 
nothing that would more strengthen his country in 
the present war than to give Ireland its freedom. 
Then let Ulster, if it would, with Carson in the 
ministry’s councils, go over to Germany. Lloyd- 
George and Carson, though ancient enemies, under- 
stand each other. They can and they may contrive 
a settlement of the home rule difficulty. They owe 
it to Redmund and his Irish who pledged their all 
in support of the war and were so miserably re- 
quited. They must do something, for I understand 
that conditions are hell in Ireland, that discontent 
and rebellion seethe, that violence is imminent, and 
the executions of the Dublin rebels for doing what 
Carson was ready to do in 1914 has intensified hatred 
incalculably, but the censorship keeps the news from 
trickling into the outer world. Ireland is very 
nearly the first hard part of Lloyd-George’s new job 
as premier. Ireland must be pacified before the 
Germans can be surely defeated. 

fe of 
A Billion Dollars Isn’t Much 

RAILROAD earnings this year have been more than 
one billion dollars. There’s no telling what they 
would have been if railroad management in New 
York offices had been what it should have been in 
years past. The railroads were poorly equipped to 
handle the business. They were poorly equipped 
because too much money was called for to pay in- 
terest on overcapitalization, too much money was 
wasted in directors buying roads built to sell to 
themselves. Then when the people got mad and 
wouldn’t let the railroads raise rates so they could 
borrow more money for improvements and exten- 
sions, the railroads were in a pickle. They had 
no credit on which to buy rails or cars. A number 
of roads went into the hands of the receiver. All 
of them have come out better off than when they 
went in. The receivers have put plenty of money 
into track and done much other rchabilitation, under 
government management, that they never would 
have been able to do if the big financiers had con- 
trol. Government operation of roads is a success— 
except that it doesn’t yield profit to the owners. But 
receiverships under the rule of the courts shows 
that regulation by government can be made to pay. 
The railroads cannot be run at the sweet will of 
their owners, for the owners are inclined to neglect 
the public interest. The public interest must be 
taken care of, and the control must be vested in 
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one governmental authority. Federal, not state, con- 
trol is the remedy, since there is hardly any rail- 
road that is not engaged in interstate commerce. 
There seems no other way of taking up the slack 
in railroad management than by more Federal con- 
trol. But this being the case, it seems to follow 
that the roads should have some Federal aid to their 
proper equipment. If the roads have no credit, 
the government should extend some of its own 
credit, if it will not permit increases of rates. The 
billion dollar earnings of this year loom large, but 
there has been no railroad building and little rail- 
road equipment for a number of years. Much new 
territory demands increased service. A billion dol- 
lars would not come near fitting out the roads with 
tracks and cars as they need to be equipped. This 
year’s big business is due to extraordinary condi- 
tions mostly due to the war traffic. The railroads are 
not yet out of the woods. They are not likely 
soon to be, for the war plainly draws to a close. 
They need not only governmental control, but some 
government help, if they are not to be taken over by 
the government, and the acquisition of the roads 
would require more money than the people are 
prepared to pay. 
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Looking a Gift Park, etc. 

Our ambassador to Russia, Mr. David Rowland 
Francis, has given St. Louis a plot of sixty acres 
for a park in the southwestern part of the city. The 
city is grateful. I wonder if the people who own land 
around the ambassador’s farm are grateful. They 
should be, for his gift adds to the value of every 
foot of ground in the neighborhood. He makes 
them a gift, no less than the city at large. The am- 
bassador does not pose as a philanthropist, but he is 
one nevertheless. A park is a pretty gift to one’s 
home town and in days to be, thousands of people 
who enjoy it will bless the giver. But the landlords 
who will benefit by Mr. Francis’ generosity will 
simply pocket the increment due to the improvement 
he made possible. The landlord as such is the prime 
parasite. If Mr. Francis, in such leisure as his 
duties at the capital of the Czar may permit, would 
look deeply into the various connotations of his 
Christmas gift to the town he honors and_ that 
honors him, he would come back to his country a 
disciple of Tolstoy and of Henry George. 
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Scotch This Snake 
THERE'S a job a-hatching to put the Old Guard 
in control of the Missouri Legislature and to per- 
petuate the system of leasing out conyicts to con- 
tractors. The moral sense of the state should arise 
and smash this scheme. Missouri should have a 
free legislature as it has a ring-free’ governor, and 

it should have a decent and humane penitentiary. 
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The Conservation of the Child 

ONE of the most encouraging facts in modern 
reform—superficial reform I should call it, but let 
that pass for the time being—is the recognition of 
the importance of the child in the scheme of human 
development. The past mostly left the child to 
grow up any way he could, and while its method 
may have had a value in giving strength in the 
struggle for survival, the present recognizes the 
value of conservation and assistance. Even Mis- 
souri, belated in so many things that count for 
progress, has a Children’s Code Commission which 
is charged with recommending to the legislature 
about to convene at Jefferson City, needed laws to 
improve the condition of children. This commis- 
sion, appointed by the governor, consists of twenty- 
four members, five of whom are women. Most of 
them are physicians, sociologists, civicists and edu- 
cators. There is no politician in the list. Judge 
Rhodes E. Cave is the chairman and Manley O. 
Hudson, of the State University, is the secretary. 
The secretary, Prof. Isidor Loeb, Roger N. Bald- 
win, Dr. J. E. W. Wallin, Dr. George B. Mangold, 





A. S. Johnston and Mrs. P. N. Moore are the heads 
of standing committees. The commission has already 
formulated a number of measures to be presented to 
the next general assembly. Among the more im- 
portant are: A state-wide mother’s pension act, a 
state-wide juvenile court act, the establishment of 
county boards of public welfare, medical examination 
of school children throughout the state, the estab- 
lishment of a state clearing house for mental defec- 
tives, the yearly examination of midwives and an 
act bringing illegitimate children under the protec- 
tion of the state. The county boards of welfare 
are to consist of the three members of the county 
court, the circuit judge hearing children’s cases and 
the superintendent of the public schools, the work 
to be directed by a competent superintendent. The 
boards are to have the administration of all social 
work carried on by the counties, public relief, juve- 
nile offenders, paroles, employment, the placing out 
and supervision of children in foster homes, ete. 
Besides this, the commission would have acts chang- 
ing age limits as follows: Age limit of compulsory 
school attendance raised from fourteen to sixteen 
years, child to attend the full term instead of 
three-fourths as now; raising minimum age for 
street trades to fourteen years for boys and eighteen 
years for girls; prohibiting the employment of boys 
under twenty-one in night messenger service; pro- 
hibiting the commitment of boys under eighteen to 
the penitentiary. Another act which will be recom- 
mended will give the juvenile courts jurisdiction of 
cases of adults contributing to the delinquency or 
neglect of children, or violating the child labor laws. 
The commission lets it be known that although the 
matter does not fall within its jurisdiction, it strong- 
ly indorses the State Industrial Commission act as 
recommended. by the Senate Commission on Work- 
men’s Compensation. This is a big programme. Nor 
is it all of the acts the commission will recommend, 
for there are others of lesser importance. Per- 
haps it undertakes too much at once, or maybe it is 
only an attempt to discount the legislature’s well- 
known disposition to do as few necessary things 
as it can. The commission, perhaps, means to put 
many acts up to that body in the hope that a few 
of them may pass. Its recommendations as to the 
school-age limit is open to discussion. That every 
child should be compelled to attend school up to the 
sixteenth year would certainly be a benefit to the 
state and to the child, but as long as there is so 
much poverty there is a possibility that such an act 
might work hardship in a great many instances. 
Even many well-to-do parents consider their chil- 
dren’s education finished at fourteen. Some way 
should be found to give all such parents a more 
enlightened view of education, but in many other 
cases the parents need the help of the boy to make 
a living. In this matter of the children’s code, we 
are again reminded that there is not much use in 
treating symptoms of social disease and deliberately 
neglecting the work of removing the cause of the 
In the main, the commission’s programme 
is a good ‘one. Especially is the theory of the 
mother’s pension act worthy of approval. If the 
child is an asset of the state—and the more en- 
lightened judgment of to-day says the child is—at 
what point is conservation more needed than in the 
case of fatherless children or indigent mothers? 
The recommendation to extend the juvenile court 
act to the entire state is also worthy. The establish- 
ment of country boards of welfare is a rather ambi- 
tious undertaking but it is one that would doubtless 
confer benefit. I hope the members of the commis- 
sion did, and that the legislature will, look into the 
matter of locating the answer to the question why 
the legislation proposed is necessary. Why is pov- 
erty? Why are vice, crime, moral insanity? Why 
has society the task of remedying all those things? 
Because society fosters them by its system of giving 
to the few and taking from the many. Because 
society does not give every member the chance 
to which he or she is entitled in a world into 
which he or she is sent without knowledge or will 
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to come. But the sufferers, the victims are here. 
They cannot wait for the whole system to be 
changed. They need help now. Therefore, it is 


carnestly hoped that the Iegislature will promptly 
embody in law the Children’s Code Commission pro- 
gramme. 
Garrulous Gussie 

Brcause Mr. Mann, of Illinois, indorsed the Presi- 
dent’s peace note to the belligerents of Europe, 
Mr. “Gussie” Gardiner of Massachusetts opposes 
Mr. Mann for leadership of the Republicans in the 
next congress. Mr. Gussie Gardiner drinks hot blood 
for breakfast, dinner and supper. Peace disturbs 
his mind. He is Bellona’s bridegroom. He wants 
us to fight Germany. What a sanguinary son-in-law 
he is, to be sure! “Gussie” should read the elec- 
tion returns from the West and then take a dose 
of salts for the cooling of his blood. Mr. Mann 
is not an ideal leader by any means, but by contrast 
with “Gussie” Gardiner he looks like a_ civilized 
statesman. 

fe ote 
The Backward Spiggoties 

Down in Buenos Aires the municipality encour- 
ages art in architecture by remitting the taxes for 
the fir: ir upon the most beautiful structure 
crected iain quarters of the town. The prize 
is worth competing for. Up here we fine a man— 
that is to say, we tax him—for any building he 
dares to put up. 
shed or a skyscraper, a shack or a Woolworth build- 
ing. We would rather have vacant lots than build- 
We would as soon have slum tenements as 
It is our delight to tine—whici 


ings. 
buildings of beauty. 
is the same as tax—any man who contributes to the 
municipality anything in the form of wealth or use 
or beauty. “spiggoties” 
cown in the Argentine! 


How backward are: those 


Stop the Gun-toting 

I HEARD a surgeon returned from service with the 
English medical corps in Flanders say recently that 
the American surgeons amazed their English breth- 
ren by the showing of good results from immediate 
operation upon gunshot wounds of the abdomen. 
“Why,” said the Englishmen, “we operated imme- 
diately on such wounds in the Boer war, but we 
found so many of the wounded died that we gave 
it up.” And the American surgeon went on to say 
that the success of operations in such cases was 
due to the experience of American surgeons in deal- 
ing with the number of gunshot wounds of the 
abdomen growing out of the American habit of 
carrying and using weapons. An interne in any 
American city hospital is so familiar with such 
wounds and is so frequently called upon to operate 
upon them that the greatest skill has been developed, 
and the percentage of recoveries is wonderful. From 
which it might appear that our weapon-carrying 
habit might be approved for its incidental advance- 
ment of surgical science, were it not that some very 
good surgeons say that the good results of immediate 
operation in such cases are not quite so demon- 
strably superior to the practice of not operating at 
once. I don’t think that pistol toting should be 
encouraged for its rather questionable aid to science. 
The end does not justify the means. Therefore 
there should be brought to bear upon the Missouri 
legislature the strongest influence in support of the 
bill prepared by the St. Louis Chief of Detectives, 
Maj. Sam E. Allender, providing restrictions upon 
the sale of firearms, that each weapon shall be 
stamped on a metal part with the name of the maker 
and its factory number, that a record shall be kept 
of every weapon sold and to whom, that no weapon 
shall be sold to anyone who has not a permit to 
carry such an instrument, isued by judges of county 
courts, and so forth. The law is needed. Homicides 
multiply frightfully. Anyone can buy a “gun” with- 
out question. There is no record of those who 
carry such weapons. They are carried mostly by 
those who shouldn’t be permitted to carry them. 


‘ 


We fine him for building a wood- / 
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There should be at least as much restriction upon 
the traffic in firearms as upon the sale of poison. 
There ought to be a law like Maj. Allender’s in 
every state in the union and it ought to be rigidly 
enforced. 


bed bad 


That Anti-Wilson Advertising Campaign 

AN egregious scandal in the recent presidential 
campaign, which had its inception as far back as 
1906, has been succinctly exposed by George Creel 
in the January number of Pearson’s Magazine. It 
consists of an explanation of the appearance of the 
numerous’ full-page anti-Wilson advertisements 
signed by “Half a Democrat Who Cannot Vote for 
Wilson,” just prior to November 4 last. These ad- 
vertisements appeared simultaneously all over the 
country and adduced various reasons why the wel- 
fare of the nation was contingent upon Wilson’s 
defeat. Very few people outside of the business 
offices of the various dailies favored with this 
luscious “copy” knew that the “half a Democrat who 
could not vote for Wilson’ was none other than 
John Wanamaker of New York and Philadelphia 
department store fame, a life-long Republican who 
was postmaster general under Harrison. Why should 
a wealthy merchant concern himself so extensively 
and so expensively in politics? Why should he do 
it secretly and claim quasi-relationship with De- 
mocracy? These questions having occurred to the 
Democratic campaign leaders, the following facts 
were unearthed through their efforts. From 1906 
to 1913—during Republican administration—through 
the laxity or connivance of customs officials, the 
Wanamaker stores in Philadelphia received large 
quantities of dutiable merchandise from the Wana- 
maker shop in Paris packed as “samples” and therc- 
fore duty free. The plan was very carefully worked 
out and netted the firm several thousand dollars 
annually. In 1911 a former Wanamaker employe 
apprised the government of this Wanamaker practice 
and—then as now—an investigation was ordered. 
After approximately a year’s delay, the Wanamakers 
delivered to the government their foreign merchan- 
dise records. The investigation proved the existence 
of fraud but—investigations then as now proceeded 
slowly—before the investigators could complete their 
work the Wanamakers offered $100,000 in settlement. 
\lthough the government was convinced that this did 
not cover the amount due, it was accepted—the day 
before Wilson’s inauguration; and the records were 
shipped back to Philadelphia the day before Mr. 
McAdoo took office. It would seem that the Repub- 
lican administration realized that so loyal a sup- 
porter financially as Mr. Wanamaker should not be 
left to the tender mercies of the opposition in so 
delicate a matter. Notwithstanding this considerate 
despatch the matter later came to the attention of 
Mr. McAdoo, was by him referred to the attorney 
general, who appointed a special assistant to handle 
the case. A special grand jury convened in Phila- 
delphia in June of 1913 found that the previous set- 
tlement had not included all the fraudulent returns, 
and an additional $100,000 was paid by the Wana- 
makers as a compromise. This investigation under 
Treasurer McAdoo resulted in the forced resigna- 
tions of five head officials in the customs depart- 
ment at Philadelphia. The “Half a Democrat Who 
Cannot Vote for Wilson” advertising may therefore 
be regarded as an anticipatory act of self-protection. 

Another phase of this matter, this time from a 
retaliatory angle, became apparent in the anti-Wilson 
advertisements unassumingly signed “C. W. Barron,” 
which appeared at the same time. When the identity 
of Mr. C. W. Barron is established as that of the 
proprietor of the Wall Street Journal, the Boston 
News Bureau and the Stock Ticker, and it is recalled 
that he was caused to testify in the investigation of 
the looting of the New Haven railroad, in which 
testimony he admitted that he received as much as 
$50,000 at a time for his “advice,” it is easy ‘to 
fathom his motives. 

An advertisement reciting in detail the facts re- 
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lated in these two incidents and headed “Why Two 
Guardians of the National Honor Cannot Vote for 
Wilson” was prepared by the Democratic leaders and 
offered to the New York dailies with the statement 
that since these papers had printed Mr. Wana- 
maker’s deceptive and misleading advertisements they 
should also print the answer. All refused with the 
exception of the American, which ran it through two 
editions of the issue of Sunday, September 5, and 
then stopped the presses and threw it out. The next 
morning all editions of the American in screaming 
type apologized for the error that had permitted such 
a “dastardly last hour attack upon’ John Wanamaker,” 
and a statement by Mr. Wanamaker was included. 
Therein he admitted having paid the government 
$200,000, but contended that it was under protest and 
that he had never undervalued an invoice! He 
ignored the real charge against him, namely, that he 
had caused to be shipped to his stores dutiable 
merchandise packed as samples in order that he 
might escape the payment of duty. The Herald 
went further. It not only refused to print the ad- 
vertisements but in an cditorial endorsed and de- 
fended Messrs. Wanamaker and Barron and char- 
acterized as a “scurrilous attack” the advertisements 
offered by the Democrats. 


A consideration of the facts certainly justifies 
suspicion of the motives actuating Messrs Wana- 
maker and Barron. They must be judged by their 
acts. But what of the powerful metropolitan dailies, 
the molders of public opinion, the champions of 
liberty and freedom? Can anyone see—or fail to see 
—the connection between their attitude and the 
Wanamaker. advertising contracts? A heavy ad- 
vertiser in St. Louis offered the Globe-Democrat a 
half-page pro-Wilson advertisement consisting of 
.an editorial from the Mirror, but the Globe-Demo- 
crat would not take it because it was in conflict with 
the Republican policy of the paper. There’s some- 
thing square about that. But all the Democratic 
papers gobbled the anti-Wilson advertisements. The 
Democratic papers in New York refused to expose 
Wanamaker. 


°. ?, ?, ?. 
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Culture in the “Enc. Brit.” 
V. POETRY. 
By Willard Huntington Wright 


N the field of poetry “The Encyclopedia Britan- 
| nica” comes nearer being a competent reference 
library than in the field of painting, fiction, or 
drama. This fact, however, is not due to a spirit of 
fairness on the part of the encyclopzdia’s editors so 
much as to the actual superiority of English poetry. 
In this field England has led the world. It is the one 
branch of culture in which modern England stands 
highest. France surpasses her in painting and in 
fiction, and Germany in music and the drama. But 
Great Britain is without a rival in poetry. There- 
fore, despite the fact that the encyclopedia is just 
as biased in dealing with this subject as it is in deal- 
ing with other cultural subjects, England’s pre- 
eminence tends to reduce in this instance that insular 
prejudice which distorts the “Britannica’s” treat- 
ment of arts and letters. 


But even granting this superiority, the encyclo- 
pedia is neglectful of the poets of other nations; and 
while it comes nearer the truth in setting forth the 
glories of English prosody, it fails here as elsewhere 
in being an international reference book of any 
marked value. There is considerable and unneces- 
sary exaggeration of the merits of British poets, 
even of second- and third-rate British poets. Moral 
criticism predominates, and Presbyterianism runs 
rampant. Furthermore, the true value of poetry in 
France, Germany, Italy and the United States is 
decidedly minimized, and many writers of these 
countries who should unquestionably have a place 
in an encyclopedia as large as the “Britannica,” are 
omitted, Especially is this true in the case of the 
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United States, which stands second only to Great 
Britain in the quantity and quality of its modern 
poetry. { 

Let us first review briefly the complete and eulo- 
gistic manner in which English poets are dealt with. 
Then let us compare, while making all allowances 
for alien inferiority, this treatment of British poetry 
with the encyclopedia’s treatment of the poetry of 
other nations. To begin with, I find but very few 
British poets of even minor importance who are 
not given a biography more than equal to their 
deserts. .Coventry Patmore receives a biography 
of a column and a half. Sydney Dobell’s runs to 
nearly a column. Wilfred Scawen Blunt is accorded 
half a column; John Davidson, over a column of 
high praise; Henley, more than an entire page; 
Stephen Phillips, three-fourths of a column; Henry 
Clarence Kendall, eighteen lines; Roden Noel, 
twenty-eight lines; Alexander Smith, twenty-five 
lines; Lawrence Binyon, nineteen lines; Laurence 
Housman, twenty-three lines; Ebenezer Jones, 
twenty-four lines; Richard Le Galliene, twenty lines ; 
Henry Newbolt, fifteen lines; and Arthur William 
Edgar O’Shaughnessy, twenty-nine lines. These 
names, together with the amount of space devoted to 
them, will give an indication of the thoroughness 
and liberality acco: ded British poets. 

But these by no means complete the list. Robert 
Bridges receives half a column, in which we learn 
that “his work has had great influence in a select 
circle, by its restraint, purity, precision, and delicacy 
yet strength of expression.” And in his higher flights 
“he is always noble and sometimes sublime. . . . Spir- 
ituality informs his inspiration.” Here we have an 
excellent example of the encyclopedia’s combination 
of the uplift and hyperbole. More of the same moral 
encomium is to be found in the biography of Chris- 
tina Rossetti, which is a column in length. Her 
“sanctity” and “religious faith” are highly praised; 
and the article ends with the words: “All that we 
really need to know about her, save that she was a 
great saint, is that she was a great poet.” Ah, 
yes! Saintliness—that cardinal requisite in British 
zsthetics. , 

An example of how the “Britannica’s” provincial 
puritanism of judgment works against a poet is to 
be found in the nearly-two-page biography of Swin- 
burne, wherein we read that “it is impossible to 
acquit his poetry of the charge of animalism which 
wars against the higher issues of the spirit.” No, 
Swinburne was not a pious uplifter; he did not use 
his art as a medium for evangelical exhortation. 
Consequently his work does not comply with the 
“Britannica’s” parochial standard. And although 
Swinburne was contemporary with Francis Thomp- 
son, it is said in the latter’s two-thirds-of-a-column 
biography that “for glory of inspiration and natural 
magnificence of utterance he is unique among the 
poets of his time.” Watts-Dunton also, in his three- 
fourths-of-a-column biography, is praised lavishly 
and set down as a “unique figure in the world of 
letters.” 

William Watson receives over a column of biog- 
raphy, and is eulogized for his classic traditions in 
an age of prosodic lawlessness. Austin Dobson ap- 
parently is a high favorite with the editors of the 
encyclopedia, for he is given a column and three- 
fourths—more space than is given John Davidson, 
Francis Thompson, William Watson, Watts-Dunton, 
or Oscar Wilde—an allowance out of all proportion 
to his importance. 

In closing this brief record of “The Encyclopedia 
Britannica’s” prodigal generosity to British poets, it 
might be well to mention that Thomas Chatterton 
receives a biography of five and one-half columns— 
a space considerably longer than that given to Heine. 
Since Thomas Chatterton died at the age of eighteen 
and Heinrich Heine did not die until he was fifty- 
nine, I leave it to statisticians to figure out how 
much more space than Heine Chatterton would have 
received had he lived to the age of the German poet. 

On turning to the French poets and bearing in 
mind the long biographies accorded British poets, 
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one cannot help feeling amazed at the scant treat- 
ment which the former receive. Baudelaire, for in- 
stance, is given less space than Christina Rossetti, 
William Watson, Henley, Coventry Patmore, John 
Davidson, or Austin Dobson. Catulle Mendés re- 
ceives considerably less space than Stephen Phillips. 
Verlaine is given equal space with Watts-Dunton, 
and less than half the space given to Austin Dobson! 
Stéphane Mallarmé receives only half the space given 
to John Davidson, Christina Rossetti, or William 
Watson. Jean Moréas receives only half the space 
given to Sydney Dobell or Christina Rossetti. Viélé- 
Griffin draws a shorter biography than Kendall, the 
Australian poet; and Régnier and Boucher are dis- 
missed in fewer words than is the Scotch poet, 
Alexander Smith. Furthermore, these biographies 
are rarely critical, being in the majority of instances 
a cursory record of incomplete data. 

Here attention should be called to the fact that 
only in the cases of the very inconsequent British 
poets is criticism omitted; if the poet is even fairly 
well known there is a discussion of his work and an 
indication of the place he is supposed to hold in his 
particular field. But with foreign writers—even the 
very prominent ones—little or nothing concerning 
them is vouchsafed save historical facts, and these, 
as a general rule, fall far short of completeness. The 
impression given is that obscure Englishmen are 
more important than eminent Frenchmen, Germans, 
or Americans. [Evidently the editors are of the opin- 
ion that if one is cognizant of British culture one 
can easily dispense with all other culture as inferior 
and unnecessary. Otherwise how, except on the 
ground of deliberate falsification, can one explain 
the liberal treatment accorded English poets as com- 
pared with the meager treatment given French poets? 

Since the important French pocts mentioned re- 
ceive such niggardly and grudging treatment, it is 
not to be wondered at that many other lesser poets— 
yet poets who are of sufficient importance to be in- 
cluded in an encyclopedia—should receive no bio- 
graphical mention. If you wish information con- 
cerning Adolphe Retté, René de Ghil, Stuart Mer- 
rill, Emmanuel Signoret, Jehan Rictus (Gabriel Ran- 
don), Paul Fort, who is the leading balladist of 
young France, Hérold, Quillard, or Francis Jammes, 
you will have to go to a source even more “supreme” 
than “The Encyclopedia Britannica.” These poets 
were famous in 1900, and even in America there had 
appeared at that time critical considerations of their 
work. Again, one ought to find, in so “complete” a 
“library” as the “Britannica,” information concerning 
the principal poets of the Belgian Renaissance. But 
of the eight leading modern poets of Belgium only 
three have biographies—Lemmonier, Maeterlinck and 
Verhaeren. There are no biographies of Eckhoud, 
Rodenbach, Elskamp, Severin and Cammaerts. 

Turnins .o Italy we find even grosser injustice 
and an even more woeful inadequacy in the treat- 
ment accorded her modern poets. To be sure, there 
are biographies of Carducci, Ferrari, Marradi, 
Mazonni, Guerrini and Graf. But Alfredo Baccelli, 
Domenico Gnoli, Giovanni Pascoli, Mario Rapisardi, 
Chiarini, Panzacchi and Annie Vivanti are omitted. 
There should be biographies of these writers in an 
encyclopedia one-fourth the size of the “Britan- 
nica.” Baccelli and Rapisardi are perhaps the two 
most important epic poets of modern Italy. Gnoli 
is one of the leaders of the classical school. Chiarini 
is not only a leading poet but is one of the first 
critics of Italy as well. Panzacchi, the romantic, is 
second only to the very greatest Italian poets of 
modern times, and as far back as 1898 British critics 
were praising him and regretting that he was not 
better known in England. Annie Vivanti, born in 
London, is a poet known and esteemed all over 
Italy. (It may be noted here that Vivanti wrote a 
vehement denunciation and repudiation of England 
in “Ave Albion.’’) 

But these names represent only part of the injus- 
tice and neglect accorded modern Italian poetry by 
the “Britannica.” There is not even so much as a 
mention in the entire twenty-nine volumes of the 








names of Alinda Bonacchi, the most widely known 
woman poet in Italy; Capuano, who, besides being a 
notable poet, is also a novelist, dramatist and critic 
of distinction; Fucini (Tanfuchio Neri), a house- 
hold word in Tuscany and one held in high esteem 
all over Italy; “Countess Lara” (Eveline Catter- 
mole), whose “Versi” gave her a foremost place 
among the poets of her day; Pitteri, who was 
famous as long ago as 1890; and Nencioni, not only a 
fine poet but one of Italy’s great critics. Nencioni 
has earned the reputation of being the Sainte-Beuve 
of Italy, and it was he who introduced Browning, 
Tennyson and Swinburne to his countrymen. Then 
there are such poets as Fontana, Bicci and Arno- 
baldi, who should at least be mentioned in connec- 
tion with modern Italian literature, but whose names 
do not appear in “this complete library of informa- 


tion.” 


But France, Belgium and Italy, nevertheless, have 
great cause for feeling honored when comparison is 
made between the way “The Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica” deals with their modern poetry and the way it 
deals with modern German and Austrian poetry. Of 
all the important recent lyricists of Germany and 
Austria only one is given a biography, and that 
biography is so brief and inadequate as to be prac- 
tically worthless for purposes of enlightenment. The 
one favored poet is Detlev von Liliencron. Lilien- 
cron is perhaps the most commanding lyrical figure 
in all recent German literature, and he receives just 
twenty-seven lines, or about one-fifth of the space 
given to Austin Dobson! But there is no biograph- 
ical mention whatever of Richard Dehmel, Carl 
Busse, Stefan George, Evers, J. H. MacKay, Rainer 
Maria Rilke, Gustav Falke, Ernst von Wolzogen, 
Karl Henckel, F. Avenarius, D6rmann, Otto Julius 
sierbaum, and Hugo von Hofmannstahl. There can 
be no excuse for many of. these omissions. Several 
of these names are of international eminence. Their 
works have not been confined to Germany, but have 
appeared in English translation. They stand in the 
foremost rank of modern literature, and both in 
England and America there are critical books which 
accord them extensive consideration. Without a 
knowledge of them no one—not even a Britisher— 
can lay claim to a broad understanding of modern 
letters. Yet “The Encyclopedia Britannica” denies 
them space and still poses as an adequate reference 
work. 


One may hope to find some adequate treatment of 
the German lyric of recent years with ifs “remarkable 
variety of new tones and pregnant ideas,” in the 
article on “German Literature.” But that hope will 
straightway be blasted when one turns to the article 
in question. The entire new renaissance in German 
poetry is dismissed in a brief paragraph of thirty- 
one lines! It would have been better to omit it 
altogether, for such a cursory and inadequate sur- 
vey of a significant subject can result only in dis- 
seminating a most unjust and distorted impression. 


It would seem that unfair and scant treatment of 
a country’s poetry could go no further. But if you 
will seek for information concerning American 
poetry you will find a deficiency which is even greater 
than that which marks the treatment of modern 
German poetry. 


Here again it might be in place to call attention to 
the hyperbolical claims on which “The Encyclopedia 
Britannica” has been sold in America. In the flam- 
Loyant and unsubstantiable advertising of this refer- 
ence work you will no doubt recall the claim: “It 
will tell you more about everything than you can 
get from any other source.” And perhaps you will 
also remember the statement: “The ‘Britannica’ is a 
complete library of knowledge on every subject ap- 
pealing to intelligent persons.” It may be, of course, 
that the editors believe that the subject of American 
literature does not, or at least should not, appeal to 
any but ignorant persons, and that in fact, only 
middle-class English culture can possibly interest the 
intelligent. But unless such a belief can be proved, 
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the American buyers of this encyclopedia have a 
grave and legitimate complaint against the editors 
for the manner in which the books were foisted upon 
them. “The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ as I have 
pointed out, is not a complete library of knowledge 
on art or literature; and its incompleteness is most 
glaringly obvious in the field of American esthetic 
effort—a field which, under the circumstances, should 
be the last to be neglected. 


On the subject of American poetry it is deficient 
almost to the extreme of worthlessness. In the 
article on “American Literature,” written by George 
E. Woodberry, we discover that spirit and viewpoint 
which regards nothing as worth while unless it is old 
or eminently respectable and accepted. The result is 
that, in the paragraph on our poetry, such men as 
Aldrich, Stedman, Richard Watson Gilder, Julia 
Ward Howe, H. H. Brownell and Henry Van Dyke 
are mentioned; but very few others. As a supreme 
surrender to modernity the names of Walt Whitman, 
Eugene Field, James Whitcomb Riley and Joaquin 
Miller are included. The great wealth of American 
poetry, which is second only to that of England, is 
not even suggested. 


” 


Turning to the biography of Edgar Allen Poe, we 
find that this writer receives only a column and a 
half, less space than is given Austin Dobson, Cov- 
entry Patmore, or W. E. Henley! And the biography 
itself is so inept that it is an affront to American 
taste and an insult to American intelligence. One 
is immediately interested in learning what critic the 
encyclopzedia’s editors chose to represent this Ameri- 
can who has long since become a world figure in 
literature. Turning to the index we discover that 
one David Hannay is the authority—a gentleman 
who was formerly the British Vice-Consul at Bar- 
celona. Mr. Hannay (apparently he holds no 
academic degree of any kind) lays claim to fame 
chiefly, it seems, as the author of “Short History of 
the Royal Navy;” but in just what way his research 
in naval matters qualifies him to write on Poe is not 
indicated. This is not, however, the first intimation 
we have had that in the minds of the encyclopzdia’s 
editors there exists some esoteric and recondite rela- 
tionship between art and British sea-power. It will 
be remembered that in the “Britannica’s” criticism 
of Turner’s paintings, that artist’s work was said to 
be “like the British fleet among the navies of the 
world.” In the present instance, however, we can 
only trust that the other articles in this encyclopzedia, 
by Mr. Hannay—to-wit: “Admiral Penn” and ‘Pirate 
and Piracy”’—are more competent than his critique 
cn Poe. 


Walt Whitman gets scarcely better treatment. His 
biography is no longer than Poe’s and contains little 
criticism and no suggestion of his true place in 
American letters. This is all the more astonishing 
when we recall the high tribute paid Whitman by 
eminent English critics. Surely the “Britannica’s” 
editors are not ignorant of Whitman’s place in mod- 
ern letters or of the generous manner in which he 
has been received abroad. Whatever one’s opinion of 
him, he was a towering figure in our literature 





a 
pioneer who had more influence on our later writers 
than any other American. And yet his biography in 
this great British cultural work is shorter than that 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward! 


With such obviously inadequate and contemptuous 
treatment as that accorded Poe and Whitman, it is 
not surprising that all other American poets should 
be treated peremptorily or neglected entirely. There 
are very short biographical notes on Stedman, Louise 
Chandler Moulton, Sill, Gilder, Eugene Field, Sid- 
ney Lanier and Riley—but they are scant records of 
facts and most insufficient when compared to the 
biographies of second-rate poets of England. 


But let us be grateful that “The Encyclopedia 
Britannica” was generous enough to record them at 
all; for one can look in vain through its entire 
twenty-nine volumes, no matter under what heading, 
for even a mention of Emily Dickinson, John Ban- 
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nister Tabb, Florence Earle Coates, Edwin Markham, 
Lizette Woodworth Reese, Clinton Scollard, Louise 
Imogen Guiney, Richard Hovey, Madison Cawein, 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, Ridgley Torrence, 
Arthur Upson, Santayana, and many others who hold 
an important place in our literature. And the names 
of William Vaughan Moody, Percy MacKaye and 
Bliss Carman are merely mentioned casually, the first 
two under “Drama” and the last under “Canadian 
Literature.” 


This is the culture disseminated by “The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,” which “is a complete library of 
knowledge on every subject appealing to intelligent 
persons,” and which “will tell you more about every- 
thing than you can get from any other source!” This 
is the “supreme book of knowledge” which Ameri- 
cans are asked to buy in preference to all others. 


[Next week Mr. Wright will show the glaring de- 
ficiencies in “The Encyclopedia Britannica’s” treat- 
ment of philosophic writers, especially Americans.— 
THE Epitor.] 
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Three Free Verses 


By Matt Brown 
TWO PRISONS 
N a cavern of the gray mesa 
| At Ninth and Olive streets 
I said good-bye to my client. 


He was starting for the pcen:tcntiary 
At Leavenworth, 
And trying hard not to cry. 


The big marshal whispered to me: 
“Tell the kid’s mother 

It’s not such a bad place 

Up there. 

They have enough fresh air 

Up there. 

They aren’t getting infected all the time 
With tuberculosis 

As at Jefferson City.” 


“ 


RAIN 
I love the rain. 
Be tetiint 0 
Soggy clothes, 
Thoroughly drenched hair, 
Hands numb with moisture, 
Heart steeped in happiness— 
These are companions. 


Why I love the rain 

And why I laugh 

When feet are wet in wet grass, 

She knows 

Who wouldn't trade 

A gray and dripping spruce tree 

For an ivory temple hung with seventy silver bells. 


~ 


TRAVELERS 
Traveling in a railroad train 
1 wrote in a note-book with a fountain pen, 
And became aware that the man behind 
Was leaning forward as if to read what I was 
writing. 


I then wrote in large letters: “PEEPING TOM.” 
Still farther the man leaned forward. 


Angry I turned and said: 
“Stop looking over my shoulder.” 


The man stammered : 

“I’m very sorry. 

I like to hear the scratching of pen on paper. 
I’m blind.” 


Holding the Line 


THE DIARY OF A DOCTOR ON THE WEST- 
ERN FRONT 
By Austin Macauley 
Lieut.-Surgeon, B. E. F. 

NCE again we took up our places in the front 
O line but in a different sector to the previous 
one. If} was a much more difficult line to 
hold, and our period “in” was full of incident. The 
relief, which is often a tedious and dangerous under- 
taking, was carried out quietly and without accident. 
During our term in the trenches it was not our in- 
tention to do more than hold the line. The first day 
was quiet, but on the second day the enemy from 
carly morning shelled our front line the whole day 
with his “Minnies,” or heavy trench mortars. The 
projectiles of these dreadful instruments come 
wobbling through the air and are quite plain to the 
eye. The men have time to get out of the way of 
them, if they see them in time, and therefore when 
the enemy trench mortars are at work every man is 

on the watch. . 

A characteristic report is heard from behind the 
enemy front line and every eye is staring at the 
terrible wobbling thing in the air and no one can 
decide where it is going to land until it is descending 
on our lines. Then the men scuttle out of the way 
like rabbits and soon a deafening crash is heard. 
A cloud of black smoke ascends and everything in 
the vicinity—including men, if they are unfortunate 
enough to be caught—is blown into the air. A crater 
marks the spot where it lands. 

To this bombardment our artillery and trench mor- 


tars replied and by nightfall our barbed wire was ° 


cut and breastworks were blown in. Yet, strange to 
say, there was not a casualty. We knew that the 
enemy meant to attack that night and we prepared 
to meet him. On the sector to the right a similar 
bombardment went on during the day and as this 
line ran along a ridge of ground on a higher level 
than our own sector we could see the big shells 
bursting much better than on our own line. At 
nightfall the enemy sprung a large mine on the side 
of the ridge in “No Man’s Land” and the country 
for miles around trembled with the explosion, Earth 
and stones shot into the air and pebbles dropped like 
shrapnel over a large portion of the line. 

The enemy meant to occupy the crater as soon as 
possible after the explosion, but the British regiment 
opposite them were too quick for them and with a 
magnificent rush they got there first and occupied 
it. The enemy also made a rush but had to retire, 
to his great disappointment, after his labor and 
expense to gain a few score yards. It was a 
sight never to be forgotten to see the rush of the 
British “Tommies” into the crater. In the distance 
they looked like mannikins sweeping along the big 
lips of the crater, and then disappearing. Soon 
afterwards they proceeded to envelop their new 
position in barbed wire under the fire of the enemy, 

Our men began to think that the bombardment on 
our sector was merely a diversion to draw the 
attention of the men on the sector to the right, but 
we were soon undeceived, for in a quarter of an hour 
after the explosion of the mine the bombardment on 
our front line became intensified. High explosives, 
heavy trench mortar projectiles, and shrapnel poured 
in as fast as enemy batteries could send them, and 
one wondered how any man could live within a hun- 
dred yards of our front line. We knew at once that 
an immediate attack was intended, and our’ men 
stuck to their posts fully prepared. 

The enemy placed a barage across our support 
line a short distance behind and on the principal 
communication trenches to prevent supports coming 
up. I was standing in front of my dug-out in the 
support line when a water tank about ten yards 
behind me was blown to pieces, and two other shells 
fell close by. I could not. resist the temptation to 
see the bombardment of the front line and foolishly 
put my head over the parapet of the support tine, 
whereupon a bullet pased close to my ear with a 
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vindictive little shriek. As Mark Twain said, “I left 
that place.” The machine gun bullets seemed to skim 
the parapet of our support line and it was decidedly 
dangerous to the curious who popped their heads up. 

Our artillery and trench mortars gave the enemy 
lines as much as they gave us, and the roar of the 
guns made a magnificent orchestra with a rythm of 
its own. In face of this fire the enemy advanced in 
the dark across “No Man’s Land” and our artillery 
lifted off his front line and placed a barage across 
his advance. Our men were waiting on their para- 
pets and as soon as the enemy appeared they poured 
a stream of bullets from their machine guns and 
rifles into him, and he immediately dropped his 
equipment of bombs, land mines, ladders for crossing 
barbed wire, etc., and cut a hasty retreat. He never 
made an attempt to enter our trenches, although he 
advanced almost to our parapets. Our curtain fire 
caught him on his return journey and his casualties 
must have been numerous, but no one but himself 
knew the extent of them, as he collected all his 
wounded and dead and carried them back to pre- 
vent identification. 

Considering the bombardment of our lines during 
the day and particularly in the hour previous to the 
advance, our casualties were surprisingly few. Many 
acts of bravery were performed and three of the 
company runners who on two occasions passed 
through the enemy barage on our support lines and 
communication trenches were afterwards awarded 
the military medal. The dawn a few hours later 
showed no trace of the night’s terrible work in “No 
Man’s Land” and the havoc in our front line was 


the only evidence to be seen of the enemy’s attempted 


attack. 

During the day after the attack the lines were 
comparatively quiet, but our artillery occasionally 
disturbed the peace. Snipers were continually on the 
alert and the man who exposed himself for more 
than a moment courted almost certain death. The 
parapet of one of our communication trenches was 
so low that the crown of the head of a tall man 
could be seen passing along. A narrow board that 
laid along the top of this parapet was so punctured 
with rifle bullets that it was almost in pieces. 

The incessant artillery duels continued on the sec- 
tor on our right in full view of us and we thanked 
the Fates that we were not in that bombardment. 
The enemy had had enough on our own sector and 
we ourselves were content to hold the line for the 
time being. 

The weather was clear and suitable for air re- 
connoissance but enemy aeroplanes rarely appeared, 
while ours continually crossed over the enemy lines. 
They were invariably fired at and it was a daily 
occurrence to see hundreds of shells bursting in the 
air in the vicinity of our air scouts, yet no shell 
seemed to come within range. The third day in the 
trenches was beautifully clear and another officer and 
myself were looking at one of our air pilots flying 
towards the enemy lines. Shells from two enemy 
anti-craft guns were bursting all round him, but he 
did not seem to notice them beyond an occasional 
curve in his course. 

I was just remarking to my friend that the pilot 
seemed to be getting some fun out of the enemy 
guns when we saw a flash, a dark body fell to the 
ground, and the aeroplane “turned turtle’ and 
dropped to earth with a slow, spiral movement. It 
wis a direct hit. I had seen thousands of shells 
fired at aeroplanes, but hitherto I had not seen a 
direct hit. ‘This was probably a chance shot. Every 
man in the sector saw the terrible incident, and 
everyone was struck with horror. Hundreds of men 
meet death daily in the trenches in a more painful 
manner and I have seen men so hardened as to 
remain unmoved in the face of terrible and fatal 
wounds, yet some of these men become faint at the 
sight of their fellows falling to their death from a 
great height. The primitive horror of falling from 
a height is still strong within us. The dark body 
that was seen to fall was the observer; the pilot 
was burned to a cinder. A cheer went up from a 
certain portion of the enemy trenches; our men 
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turned their trench mortars on that particular por- 
tion, and probably some of those who cheered did so 
for the last time. 

During the remainder of our term in the trenches 
we had some sniping casualties but the term was 
quiet on the whole and I spent many hours in a 
former system of enemy trenches behind our front 
line looking for souvenirs of a former great fight. 
On being relieved we made our exit from the trench- 
main street of a village battered and 
When we entered the trenches through 


es in the 
deserted. 
this village a few days previous there were still 
some pretty houses standing, but owing to enemy 
bombardment there was hardly a house remaining as 
we passed through on leaving. Such is the fate of 


hundreds of villages in this stricken land. 
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Max Zach 


By Victor Lichtenstein 


BOUT ten years ago, a former member of the 
A Boston Symphony Orchestra, reputed one 
of the best organizations of its kind in the 
world, came to St. Louis to fill the post made vacant 
by the withdrawal of Alfred Ernst, who had con- 
trolled the destinies of our orchestra for some thir- 
teen or fourteen years. The material available at 
that time was of very uneven merit and the gentle- 
man from Boston labored heroically at every angle 
of the orchestral situation to smooth things down 
and at least to give a technically correct reading of 
a symphony programme. This handicap of ineffi- 
cient material is a very serious one and the public 
at large know very little of the mental distress of a 
conductor, under such trying conditions. 

Mr. Zach for the first three years of his incum- 
bency was consideration itself for the men. No 
woman of tender sympathies could have been more 
patient and long-suffering and tactful with the per- 
sonnel of the orchestra. I distinctly remember, 
having been a member of the orchestra myself at 
that time, that the conductor would make all sorts 
of reservations and excuses for the most inexcusable 
shortcomings of sundry members. 

But there came a sudden change about the end of 
the third season, and the man’s entire nature seemed 
to have undergone a complete transformation; no 
longer sympathetic, he evinced the most cynical dis- 
regard for the feelings of his men and developed 
an arrogance and contempt for the musicianship not 
only of his orchestra, but practically all the local 
musical colony; in a word, seemed to feel himself 
infinitely superior to anything in this part of the 
country. 

This attitude toward the men natyrally begat a 
reciprocal feeling of coldness and aloofness, and 
for the time being Mr. Zach was really at war, 
artistically speaking, with the entire community. A 
certain stubbornness in his character, however, 
proved to be his salvation, for he came to St. Louis 
with the grim determination to improve the orches- 
tral situation, to educate his audience to the poitt 
of attention and decorum, and if necessary, as in the 
case of De Pachmann, to publicly censor any de- 
parture from what he considered the ethics of a 
symphony concert. 

Now, with an increased membership of about 
eighty men, Mr. Zach has at last arrived at the 
fruition of long-cherished plans and dreams. He 
now has a flexible instrument, capable of interpreting 
the modern masterpieces of Strauss, and at the first 
concert succeeded admirably in a forceful and bril- 
liant reading of the “Don Juan,” one of Strauss’ 
youthful productions, but still far and away one of 
his most inspired creations. 

Mr. Zach has been laboring under a gross mis- 
apprehension as to the supposed inimical attitude of 
the public toward him personally and toward his 
work. His demeanor on the stage has been so 
haughty and aloof from his public that it was quite 
natural that they should feel he was not in sym- 
pathy with them and their needs. Latterly, he has 
changed considerably and the public is cheerfully re- 


sponding to this change. There is no use dodging 
the issue, for an audience instantly senses the mental 
and spiritual attitude of the conductor or performer, 
and will have nothing to do with that musician who 
holds it in disdain and contempt. 

Granted that Mr. Zach’s idea is the aristocratic 
one in music; no one will deny him this attitude. But 
if music is to touch us at all, it must touch us in 
the simple and primal emotions of humanity, and the 
average audience is just as responsive and receptive 
to the great and noble things in music as a trained 
audience of expert musicians. It is so easy for the 
professional man to lose sight of the essential emo- 
tional content of a composition, and to be chiefly 
concerned with the intellectual subtleties of a great 
composer. 

The Symphony Society has really made amazing 
progress since the advent of Mr. Zach in St. Louis. 
A musician of sound knowledge, with a vast orches- 
tral experience behind him both as performer and 
conductor (he led the Boston Symphony Pop con- 
certs for a number of years), Mr. Zach has un- 
compromisingly held to the very highest ideals as 
he felt them. He has given us our daily allowance 
of Beethoven and Brahms and Tschaikowsky, and 
it can be said without exaggeration that we are now 
enabled to hear the vast orchestral literature repro- 
duced with the same fidelity to the composer's in- 
tention as the public of Cincinnati or Philadelphia 
or New York hear it. If the size of an audience is 
any criterion as to the development of taste for 
orchestral music in St. Louis, then the first two 
regular concerts of the season were convincing evi- 
dence that Mr. Zach and the Society have not strug- 
gled in vain; and I can hardly think of any other 
type of musical performance better calculated to 
give us, in the brief space of an hour and a half or 
two hours, the same concentrated beauty and spir- 
ituality in terms of tone, that is afforded us by a 
symphony concert. Mr. Zach will discover that 
both his audience and the critics will meet him more 
than half way in social friendliness. We may not 
agree with his readings or with his programme ar- 
rangement, but he is performing a Herculean task 
and performing it exceedingly well. There has been 
a steady growth in elasticity of rhythm in his read- 
ings, for at the present time he has a more resilient 
instrument than ever before, and although no human 
being can utterly change his nature, Mr. Zach has 
consistently grown larger, musically speaking, every 
year of his leadership, and there is no telling what 
the future will show in his case. 
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The Institution of War 
By Tyrrell Williams 


UST now in this country as well as in Europe 
it is the popular fashion to talk about war in 
terms of biology. The struggle for existence 

is universal, we are told. War is a manifestation of 
that struggle. War is nature’s approved method of 
determining what nations are fit to survive. It is a 
sign of imbecility to oppose war. To oppose war is 
to oppose nature. This is the argument of our 
scientific fatalists. This biological argument might 
be met with another biological argument based upon 
the co-operative instinct of humanity. But after all, 
the best way to test an argument is the pragmatic 
method of seeing how it works. 

Suppose a man who owns a house discovers a bur- 
glar trying to break’ into his house, and fights him. 
They fight vigorously for a minute and then two 
policemen come along. Suppose the policemen have 
studied a little biology at a night school. What would 
the policemen say? “Here we have a manifestation 
of the world-old struggle for existence. We cannot 
stop physical combat. It is foolish to attempt such a 
thing. Let us go about our business.” Is that what 
the policemen would say? To the policemen and to 
every sensible person the important thing about the 
physical combat between the householder and the bur- 
glar is not a biological theory, but a legal theory. The 
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act of the burglar is unlawful and the act of the 
householder is lawful. On that legal theory the 
policemen would act. To every sensible person the 
important thing about a duel nowadays is that both 
duelists are indulging in an unlawful act. To every 
sensible person the important thing about war is 
that both sides are indulging in a perfectly legal 
proceeding. War is lawful. War is an institution. 
It may be or may not be a good thing from a bio- 
logical standpoint. From a legal standpoint it is 
absolutely valid. Nothing is more legitimate than 
war. Nothing is more respectable than shooting at 
men hiding in a ditch. Nothing is more classical 
than taking property that belongs to people on the 
other side of a river. Nothing is more canonical 
than to sink a big vessel flying a flag of a color 
different from your own. War is a legal institution 
—as much so as property, marriage or taxation. 
Blood, gaping wounds, blindness, insanity, crippling, 
death, stinking corpses, burning barns, ruined cathe- 
drals, raped women, terrorized children, bankruptcy, 
hate—these are some of the incidents of war. But 
they are not nearly so depressing as another incident 
of war, namely, the absolute and unquestioned legal- 
ity of war. 

Of course, we cannot do away with biological in- 
stincts by passing laws. But the kind of War that 
is now raging in Europe could not exist if laws hav- 


‘ing to do with taxation, loans, armies and navies had 


not been passed after deliberate and conscious schem- 
ing on the part of wise and influential men. Not 
only is war lawful, but the present European war 
is the direct offspring of European law. Law is a 
thing of the mind, the conscious mind. What the 
mind can make, the mind can unmake. There is the 
ray of hope. 

Not for one minute do I want to suggest that 
war can be abolished by passing a few new laws, 
entering into a few new treaties and setting up a 
half-dozen gray-haired gentlemen in frock coats’ be- 
hind a long desk to act as a court of arbitration. 
Law, merely because it is law, will not always work 
out as a substitute for war. Our own country’s 
history proves that. No tribunal ever decided a law 
suit with more learning, more common sense, or 2 
more conscious desire to terminate controversy, than 
the Supreme Court of the United States when it 
decided the Dred Scott case. And yet the Civil War 
came. 

Law often fails. Nevertheless it remains true 
that the main purpose of law is to take the place of 
physical combat—to set up something in lieu of the 
primitive biological struggle for existence. Within 
each nation law has succeeded approximately in its 
main purpose. Within each nation, the great ma- 
jority of all controversies between individuals, fam- 
ilies and classes are settled by law, and not by 
physical combat. Law, at any rate modern law, is 
chiefly a thing of the conscious mind. We of the 
twentieth century have outgrown the fallacies of 
Savigny, Maine and Ames. It would be an insult 
to legislators, judges and lawyers to suggest that 
they are acting subconsciously when they go about 





their main business, which is to keep people from 
settling their controversies by throwing stones and 
beating with clubs. 

As between nations themselves law has not done 
very much as yet in the way of making for per- 
manent peace. But let us remember that law is a 
function of humanity. It is a function of the human 
mind. It is a function of the conscious human mind. 
If the conscious human mind can bring permanent 
xeace to individuals, families and classes within a 
state, can the conscious human mind also bring per- 
manent peace to the group. of states themselves? I 
don’t know. But I do know this: In no country, 
monarchical or republican, aristocratic or democratic, 
has there yet been a patient, serious and systematic 
effort by influential persons to give the conscious 
human mind a fair chance to try to bring permanent 
peace to the states. 


And the chief fault does not lie with the rulers, 
the kings, the presidents and the premiers, The 
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chief fault lies with the people. War as an institu- 
tion is popular. People want the institution of war. 
And so they have it. If they wanted street brawls 
they would have them, too, instead of lawsuits. The 
majority of the people don’t want street brawls 
The majority prefer lawsuits. But the majority still 
want war as an institution. There was a time when 
the majority wanted slavery as an institution, and 
concubinage, and ordeal by fire. Just as soon as the 
people get tired of war as an institution and want 
some other method of settling international dis- 
putes, then it will be easy enough for us lawyers to 
contrive a substitute for war. But in the meantime— 
what’s the use? 
Nea 
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The Poverty of Poe 


By T. D. Pendleton 


HE world dearly loves a happy ending. There 
| are more evidences of this than the sight of 
one’s best and gloomiest story requiescating 
in pace (and in manuscript), in one’s files. One of 
the strongest evidences of the world’s liking for the 
pleasant ending that has come under my observation 
is the widespread and continuing belief in the pretty 
tale of the ending of Poe’s professional life by a 
lecture for which “tickets sold at five dollars each” 
and which netted him “fifteen hundred dollars.” This 
story of financial sunshine on the poet’s last days 
was so doted on by one magazine editor that he 
gratuitously edited it into a little Poe biography I 
sold him, his zeal carrying him to the length of 
“picturing” Poe in a “contented” and “hopeful” 
frame of mind. 

When I began to study the life of the poet 
seriously and read in newspaper and magazine 
reminiscences, one after another, that during his 
stay in Richmond immediately preceding the fatal 
journey to Baltimore he was at last “fully appre- 
ciated” and enjoyed a sort of ovation wherever he 
appeared in public, I experienced the satisfaction at 
the happy ending that people always do experience, 
the world over. The lecture for which tickets sold 
at five dollars and which netted Poe fifteen hundred 
dollars, thrilled exactly as did the poor young 
knight’s joining hands with the Princess Pulchris- 
sima and sharing with her her father’s throne. But 
helas! and alackaday! that fifteen hundred dollar 
lecture will not bear daylight. It is stuff o’ dreams. 

A little more than a dozen years ago—to be 
exact, in the year 1°02—chance set me down in Rich- 
mond with a pocketful of leisure and a trusty lens, 
and it occurred to me to seek the men and women 
spared by Time whose lives had in any way touched 
the poet’s. I was able to find only two people who 
could tell me anything, but I had the friendship 
of a bibliophile who owned the best collection of 
Virginiana in private hands, and he put me on 
trails which I followed to veritable pots o’ gold. 

Lunching one day wilth this collector, I men- 
tioned the fifteen hundred dollar lecture. He nar- 
rowed his eyes in a delightful quizzical look that 
was often his. “Do you believe it?” he asked. 

I admitted that it had never occurred to me to 
doubt. 

“Poe never had fifteen hundred dollars at one 
time in all his life,” he said, “or the half of it; or 
the half of that!” 

I went to the State Library to delve. 

The files of the Richmond papers for the year 
1849 are complete, and my friend, the collector, was 
right. 

In the issue of the Whig and Examiner of the 
date, “August 17th, 1849,” is this: 

“With the object of giving some idea of the nature 
and character of the entertainment offered our citi- 
zens this evening at the Exchange Hall, it is one of 
a course delivered before the Providence Lyceum 
last fall—the other lecturers being Rufus Choate, 
Theodore Parker, Alonzo Potter (Bishop), Louis 
Agasiz, the French savant, and Daniel Webster. 
Daniel Webster opened the course. Mr. Poe had the 
largest audience of the season. ... Of his poem “The 
Raven,’ which Mr. Poe will recite at the close of 
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his lecture, Mr. N. P. Willis says: ‘It is the most 
effective single example of fugitive poetry ever pub- 
lished in America’ Miss Barrett (now Mrs. 
Browning) says of it: ‘“The Raven” has created a 
sensation here in England.’ ... ” 

In the light of the twentieth century this last 
seemed rather pathetic to me: here was a man using 
the favorable comments of his literary inferiors to 
persuade the public that he was worthy—to prove 
to them that they might lay out their small change 
with impunity. And it was literally small change 
that the public laid out upon Poe, for in the same 
issue of the Whig and Examiner is a reading-notice 
in modest agate: 

“Edgar A. Poe will lecture on ‘The Poetic Prin- 
ciple’ (with various illustrations) on Friday next, 
the 17th, at 8 o’clock. Tickets 25 cts., for sale at 
the various book stores.” 

Poe wrote: “To coin one’s brain into silver at 
the command of a master is an ungrateful task.”— 
He coined his own into copper. 


I went from the library to my friend, the collec- 
tor, with my news. He smiled the quizzical smile. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “you have proved that the 
tickets for ‘The Poetic Principle’ lecture were sold 
for twenty-five cents each, undoubtedly, but those 
who believe in the fifteen hundred dollar story say 
that Poe repeated his lecture, and that, the second 
time, tickets brought five dollars each. What are 
you going to do about that?” 


Back I went to the library to delve. The Whig 
and Examiner of August 21st, 1849, gave up this: 


“We attended Mr. Poe’s lecture on Friday night 

with the expectation of hearing nothing more than 
a common dissertation upon the poetic faculty— 
sort of second edition of the Ars Poetica of Horace, 
well known to all persons who ever made poetry 
a study. We must say we were never more delighted 
in our lives than in the disappointment we ex- 
perienced. The lecture of Mr. Poe was full of 
strong, manly sense, manifesting an acquaintance 
with poets and their styles perfectly unique we think 
in this community. At least we know of no person 
who so thoroughly understands his subject. 
We venture to ask Mr. Poe to make one more repre- 
sentation before us. There is much that we have 
not been able to catch and that we wish to hear. 
There are many more of our citizens in this same 
predicament.” 

The Whig and Examiner of September 11th gave 
up this: 

“The Cincinnati Atlas says: ‘Edgar A. Poe is lec- 
turing on “Poets and Poetry” at Richmond, Va.’ 
Mr. Poe has only given our citizens the treat of one 
lecture, but as he is still among us, we trust he may 
be induced to repeat.” 

So then, on September 11th, Poe had given only 
one lecture at Richmond. The “highly successful” 
one for which tickets sold at “five dollars” must 
have been given after that date and before the poet 
sailed for Baltimore on October 6th. 

Is not it reasonable to assume that an editor who 
had devoted so much space to a lecture given on 
August 17th, for which tickets sold at twenty-five 
cents each, would have given at least a line or two 
to a repetition of that lecture—a repetition suggested 
by himself? But a careful search of the files of 
the Whig and Examiner fails to reveal any record 
of a lecture subsequent to August 17th. 

Greatly as one would like to believe that Poe’s 
swan song was showered with gold, facts disprove 
the pretty myth. Hear Poe’s own words: 

“Everybody says that if I lecture again and put 
the tickets at 50 cts., I will clear $100... .”* 

Then, again, on September 18th: 

“On arriving here last night from Norfolk I re- 
ceived both your letters. I lectured at Norfolk on 
Monday and cleared enough to settle my board bill 
here at the Madison House with $2 over. Next 


Monday I lecture again here and expect to have a 
large audience. On Tuesday I start for Phila- 


delphia.”* 

Again, in a fragment of a letter, the probable date 
of which was September 25th: 

“My poor, poor Muddy, I am still unable to send 
you even one dollar.”* 


*Harrison’s “Life of Poe.” Letters to Mrs Clemm, 

















































Letters From the People 


Ribaldry O’er a Lapsis Pennae 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., Dec. 20, 1916. 
To W.M. R.: 
LILACS AND OTHER THINGS 

If you had said “When spinach last 
in the dooryard bloomed,” or even “al- 
falfa,” I could have understood your 
momentary confusion. But lilacs and 
violets have so many points of difference. 

Violets are worn by debutantes, while 
lilacs are worn by politicians: J. Ham 
Lewis or Cyclone Davis. 

If Charlie Hughes could have as easily 
substituted two violets in his buttonhole 
for the brace of hardy lilacs that blos- 
som at his chin, he would right now be 
looking forward to March 4th as some- 
thing more than a raw spring day. For 
he lost the race by a hair, we might 
say. 

They feared by this bewhiskered ex- 
ample a return of the dark days fol- 
lowing the Civil War when lilacs were 
everywhere and a scarf the mark of a 
dandy. A jewelled collar button occa- 
sionally shone forth from the foliage, 
but thaf was all. A necktie was but a 
modest violet hid in such a bosky dell. 
So the neckwear manufacturers defeated 
him. 

Walt Whitman himself would be the 
first to resent your reference, for he 
sported a particularly luxuriant crop of 
lilacs in addition to those about which 
he wrote “When Lilacs Last in the 
Dooryard Bloomed.” 

HERBERT WILSON SMITH. 


For a Subsidized Theater 


New York, Dec. 22, 1916. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

An idea that has been smouldering in 
the back of my head for many moons 
has of recent days become such a 
sizzling obsession that I am _ looking 
about for sympathetic souls on whom to 
unload myself, and quite naturally my 
first choice of a confidant falls upon 
you and your paper. I cannot claim any 
originality of conception in the idea; it 
is not a new one, but one that I believe 
has long been dormant in many minds. 
And yet no one, that I know of, has 
really made any serious effort to bring it 
before the people. 


To.come to the point. I want to see 
the theater, or, if you like, a theater in 
this country, established under govern- 
ment subsidy. I want a theater Ameri- 
caine and a conservatoire as they have 
a theater Francaise and a conservatoire 
in France. I want it to be not the hobby 
of some dilletante millionaires or the 
well-meaning efforts of money mer- 
chants, but out of the pride of the peo- 
ple I want it to grow. I want them to 
own it and pay for it. I want to see 
the fast decaying remnant of the art of 
acting nourished and fostered and saved 
from frittering itself into an oblivion 
that, under present conditions, is surely 
inevitable, and I contend that an appeal 
to the best opinion in the theatrical 
world to-day will bear me out when I 
say that there is a crying need for some 
institution which will, first of all, pass 
upon the suitability of aspirants to the 
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stage and afterwards give to the selected 
ones an education and a technique in 
the art they would adopt. 


that I could 
write to you in regard to the constant 


chaos that reigns around a theater dur- 


There is a great deal 


ing the trying period of rehearsals. The 
bitter disappointments suffered by those 
who lose engagements by reason of their 
lack of training, the torturous efforts of 
directors to teach in three weeks to an 
actor that which they take three years 
to acquire upon the continent! And it 
goes on from year to year, never im- 
proving, but on the contrary, deteriorat- 
ing with each passing season—and al- 
though everybody grufmbles under the 
conditions and managers and producers 
tear their hair and appeal frantically to 
the gods to send them along an actor, 
no one seems seriously to have put his 
finger on the root of the evil—which is 
that there is no standard, no supervision, 
no school, in the beginning. 


People drift upon one stage—and 
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after they get there they continue to 
drift, a useless, uncultivated mediocrity. 
AN ACTOR FoR TWENTY YEARS. 
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A Clergyman’s Protest 


Mercantile Club, 
St. Louis, Dec. 22, 1916. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

I have just read in to-day’s issue of 
your paper the editorial headed “Boston 
Wet.” I am not surprised at 
your utterances, for most people are 
really disappointed when they fail to find 
in any week’s issue one of your attacks 
upon this greatest moral reform of our 
day. 

I wish, however, to call attention to 
certain intemperate statements and false 


Stays 








conclusions which you have put forth, 
feeling sure that none will see their un- 
reasonableness quicker than yourself. 

In the first place, you set down a 
statement unworthy of even REeEeEpy’s 
Mirror, when you declare “there is nota 
first-class mind in the United States on 
the side of prohibition.” Of course you 
do not mean this; your exasperation 
urged you to foolish speech. You should 
know that prohibition is being supported 
by the choicest scholarship of the world, 
and that if only the cultured could vote, 
the ignorant and immoral being barred, 
prohibition would sweep the nation in a 
year. 

In the second place, you declare false- 
ly when you say preachers are being 
fooled by demagogues in the matter of 
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this movement. Now I happen to be a 
preacher who favors prohibition. Will 
you kindly point out the demagogues 
who are fooling me? Will you specify 
the demagogues who are deceiving the 
ministry of this city and state? You 
will not attempt: it, for you are well 
aware you would fail in the attempt. 
The demagogues are on the other side, 
unless perchance some have recently 
changed front because of the popularity 
of the movement. The preachers cried 
prohibition when there were none who 
would heed, and the lay leaders of the 
movement to-day are those who have 
been placed and are kept in their posi- 
tions by the preachers. Do not imagine 
the preachers to be as simple as such 
people as make 
them out. 

In the third place, you are foolishly 


yourself would fain 


in error when you imagine that the pro- 
hibition movement “has probably been 
checked by the Boston election.” This 
is a familiar contention, and it is heard 
each time the prohibitionists try to ad- 
vance and fail. How could the prohibi- 
tion movement have been checked by 
the Boston election when the situation 
after the election remained the same as 
before it? You are superficial when you 
imagine that it is the same thing for 
the prohibitionists to fail to gain a city 
as for the liquor interests to gain one. 
Now, the liquor interests gained nothing. 
They simply retained what they had 
already. But while the liquor interests 
gained nothing in Boston they lost four 
other Massachusetts cities on the same 
day, and this is their net loss. In view 
of this fact, it is difficult to understand 
on what you base your hope “that Bos- 
ton’s vote indicates a recession of the 
prohibition wave.” To pin such a fond 
hope on such a trivial fact in the face 
of the tremendous prohibition gains in 
the general election is more fanatical 
than “the fantastic fanaticism” which 
you believe was rebuked in Boston. You 
talk as if you had put an antic disposi- 
tion on. Sincerely yours, 
ELMER T. Crark, Litt. D. 
Legislative Secretary of the 
Ministerial Alliance. 
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Fake Compensation 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 22, 1916. 
[:ditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

There is a vital objection to the pro- 
posed compensation act, which seems so 
clear that no two reasonable men can 
differ about it—so plain no one, how- 
ever humble, can fail to understand. 

Under our present liability law, the 
negligent employer pays his injured em- 
ployes damages out of his own profits, 
while under the proposed Workmen’s 
Compensation Act the injured would be 
paid not out of the profits of the negli- 
gent employer, but out of the pocket of 
the public. 

To illustrate: 

Two firms, under our present law, 
under which only about half of our 
employers insure, are engaged in the 
manufacture of the same product. The 


first is so careful his employes escape 
without injury, the second negligently 
injures several seriously. 

The careful fixes his selling price at 
cost, plus profit. 

If the negligent fixes his selling price 
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at cost plus profit, plus damages due to 
his own negligence, his customers will 
desert him and purchase from the care- 
ful, whose selling price equals cost, plus 
profit, without damages. 

The negligent, to retain his 
must sell at cost plus profit witheut 


trade, 


damage money, and pay his injured em- 
ployes out of his own profits. 

Those who do not insure are more 
careful and fix the selling price at cost 
plus profit and compel the others, who 
exercise less care, to pay their insurance 
premiums out of their profits. If we 
were to adopt the act proposed by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Conference, 
both employers would come under it and 
both would be compelled, by its provi- 
sions, to insure. Both would then sell 
at cost plus profit, plus insurance pre- 
miums, which, except for slight discrim- 
ination, would be practically the same 
for both. The careful could not under- 
sell the negligent. It would cost the 
one as much to insure and produce as 
the other. The negligent, however care- 
less—no matter how much damages his 
insurer pays for his negligence, would 
sell as cheaply as the careful—both 
would add the insurance premiums, out 


of which the insurer would compensate 


the injured, to the selling price, and the 
damages would be paid not out of the 
profits of the negligent but out of the 
pocket of the public. 


In 1914 the insurance companies of 
this country, out of every hundred dol- 
lars collectcd in premiums under liability 
insurance, retained twenty-eight per cent 
for administering the fund, and paid 
labor seventy-two per cent, but during 
the same year, out of every hundred 
dollars collected under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Insurance, retained sixty-nine 
dollars for administering the fund and 
paid injured labor thirty-one dollars. 


The injured should not consent to an 
act reducing their damages from sev- 
enty-two to thirty-one per cent of the 
net premiums collected, increasing the 
compensation of the insurance com- 
panies from twenty-eight to sixty-nine 
per cent of their net premiums, placing 
the careful and negligent employers on 
an equal footing, relieving the negligent 
of the consequences of their own wrong, 
and requiring the consumer to pay for 
the producer’s negligence. 

If the public—the state—is to pay the 
damages caused by the negligence of 
our employers, why should the state pay 





the insurance companies sixty-nine dol- 
lars out of every one hundred to ad- 
minister the fund, and then maintain a 
commission to compel it to do so? If 
the state is willing to pay for the em- 
ployer’s negligence, why not collect the 
moncy through our tax department, let 
the commission distribute it, and out of 
every hundred dollars the state will 
have to pay under the proposed act save 
the sixty-nine dollars, instead of using it 
to fatten the insurance companies? 
GEO. SAFFORD. 
* 
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The Grange Wakes Up 


Westover Farm, 

Westover, Md., December 12, 1906. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Have you noted the action of the 
National Grange, at its Washington 
meeting, November 14-24, anent the ten- 
ant farmer? Among the several ad- 
vanced resolutions was one emphasizing 
the importance of the subject and com- 
mending a study of the whole problem 
to the subordinate granges of the coun- 
try. It endorsed the Crosser Bill (H. 
R. 11329) and expressed a wish - that 
this measure might become a law at 
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this session of congress It referred 
to the programme being applied by the 
warring nations of Europe; that of pro 
viding land, by condemnation if neces- 
sary, on which to place home-coming 
soldiers as proprietors by purchase with 
government funds, advanced on long- 
time loans at minimum rates. There are, 
roughly, 800,000 grangers, representing 
practically two-thirds of all the farmers 
of the nation, or over 20,000,000 people, 
in thirty-three states. This is the sec- 
tion of our population out of which the 
bulk of the Progressive vote came in 
1912 and 1916. Meredith, Capper and 
others have been doing good work, such 
as Quick has done for some years among 
these people. They are just now find- 
ing out that they have been “holding 
the bag” ever since Lincoln died. Manu- 
facturers, transportation interests, credit 
agencies, all demanded special privileges, 
“to enable them to meet the require- 
ments of the unparalleled development 
of our continental resources,” and the 
expansion of business that followed the 
war. They all received them; tariffs, 
land grants and bonuses, a National 
3ank Act, all granting monopoly priv- 
ileges——and all at the expense of agri- 
culture. 

The time of recovering is here; a 
time for dispassionate examination of 
the relations of these groups and classes 
of our industrial establishment. There 
is to be a settlement, as cold-blooded as 
the principles of mathematics. Repris- 
als will not be required but further 
exploitation will be stopped. This the 
farmer will insist upon and recent events 
encourage the idea that the farmer 
knows what he wants and how to get it. 

If he can see that an embargo is only 
a tariff “t’other end to,” how long will 
it take him to settle with the tariff? If 
it be unjust to prevent him from selling 
where he can get the most for his 
product, how can it be just to prevent 
him from buying where he can get the 
most for his product? It is the same 
product, the same labor, the same life 
service—and he is asking why—why /e 
should sacrifice any part of his life, to 
soften the lives of utter strangers. The 
same inquiry comes home to the myriads 
who drudge in shop and factory, where 
they see that the size of the weekly pay- 
check depends on the relation of supply 
and demand, and that the supply of 
labor can be—is being—artificially in- 
creased by the simple process of mo- 
nopolizing opportunity to labor through 
land control. Tariffs, embargoes, are 
instruments for fixing prices of labor 
products: thus indirectly fixing wages. 
This power is the sole value of any 
monopoly; that it operates to control 
the rewards of labor; i. e., the life 
values of its victims. Once the farmer 
and the wageworkers sense the prin- 
ciples that all monopolies are congeners ; 
that their one common and distinguish- 
ing characteristic of whatever  sub- 
species, family or variety, is the power 
to absorb labor without return—as a 
sponge sucks up water—the end of mo- 
nopoly will be near. The end, even, of 
the ultimate, parent monopoly, without 
which others are ineffective, that con- 
trols labor through the control of op- 
portunity to labor by control of land. 


The war now raging is teaching many 
things, While teaching the value of 
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labor it is also teaching the value of 
opportunity, without which labor has no 
value. It seems an awful price to pay 
for a demonstration of the obvious. 
Once learned and put into practice, it 
will be worth its cost. 

WESTERN STARR. 
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Burleson 
By Margaret B. Downing 


Washington, December 23.—The legis- 
lators have for a day or two ceased 
from troubling, and the most exciting 
conversational exercise is furnished by 
the prophets, who are busy building up 
for the President a reconstructed cab- 
inet. Separately and collectively, the 
members of the president’s council board 
have denied that they seek release from 
their present duties but this does not 
interfere with Dame Rumor who shifts 
this one and eliminates the other and 
brings forward enough dark horses to 
furnish a racing stable. One of the 
persistent stories is that Mr. McAdoo 
yearns for the maelstrom of high finance 
and that the postmaster-gencral wants to 
take a fling at the treasury department, 
as a promotion for his masterly reforms 
in Ben Franklin’s old realm. Those who 
know Albert Sidney 
this the wildest and most improbable of 
all the cabinet stories. He is at the 
head of the post office department of his 


3urleson consider 


own deliberate choice and he selected 
that portfolio at a time when several 
others were available. If he remains in 
the cabinet after March 4th, it will be 
for the definite reason that he wishes to 
clinch certain postal reforms into the 
established policy of the department and 
to safeguard them by laws now in the 
process of making. He takes pride in 
his achievements as head of the post 
office and his friends claim he has ac- 
complished a constructive work which 
the most stupid future blundering can- 
not neutralize. Nearly all the clamor 
against his administration of postal af- 
fairs came from the privileged classes 
or from unruly. partisans of the old-time 
“Let the 
His numerous and 


spoils and grafting systems. 
galled jade wince.” 
exceedingly active enemies proclaim the 
worthiness of his propaganda. 

Sut the wise politicians observe the 
sky in Texas and give Mr. Burleson two 
years longer in his present post. Six 
years in the cabinet is a long term and 
have that written 
against their names. 
record and Mr. Wilson’s council board 
will be considered phenomenal in that 
of the ten members who took oath co- 
incident with the changing administra- 
tion, eight remain and unless all signs 
fail, these same eight will again accept 
portfolios they now hold. Only Mr. 
Lansing and Mr. Gregory are new- 
Of these it seems certain that 
the head of the state department will 
continue his work, while it is equally 
assured that Mr. Gregory will go back 
to the practice of law. Two years will 
suffice for the postmaster-general to 
Then, if the gos- 
sip is reliable he will take a hand in 
the complex game now progressing back 
home. 

In two years, Morris F. Sheppard, 
successor of Bailey in the ‘senate, comes 


not many period 


Four years is a 


comers. 


complete his labors. 
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up for re-election. From down in Texas 
come growlings about Mr. Sheppard’s 
conduct of the business confided to his 
hands. He was elected on a wave of 
prohibition enthusiasm and it is asserted 
that he has permitted these same waves 





to engulf him. Certain it is his name 


is connected with little else save the 


temperance cause. From the amount of 
time he devotes to enforcing prohibition 
on the unwilling denizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, he cannot haye much 
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left for the Texas part of his commis- 
sion. Then comes the rumor that Tex- 
ans, who are quite sensitive about their 
legislators making themselves ridiculous, 
as witness the defeat of “Cyclone” Davis, 
frown on Sheppard’s renomination and 
are listening to the dulcet tones of Joe 
Bailey. 

The fiery orator from the Rio Grande, 
strange to relate, has not set the Poto- 
mac on fire, since he announced him- 
self as in the legal harness and ready to 
do battle for the oppressed. He has 
as a matter of fact been snubbed and 
slighted and his cases, none of them 
really great affairs, could be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. The same is 
true in New York where the .former 
Texan has also opened offices. The rush 
of big business which was Tom Reed’s 
a month after he established himself in 
the metropolis, or John G. Carlisle’s, has 
passed Bailey by. So he wants his old 
place in the senate and some Texans 
seem willing he should have it. Many 
of the reasons why he resigned have 
changed with the times, and many of the 
charges which made his constituency 
distrustful have lost significance with 
the passing years. At least Bailey’s 
strength, say the politicians, has roused 
anxiety in the camp of his opponents. 
Of these, Mr. Burleson and Senator 
Culberson stand out in bold relief. 
Whether the postmaster-general will en- 
ter the lists himself as a candidate for 
senatorial honors or whether he will 
merely organize the forces which are to 
defeat Bailey and put a strong man 
against him is a point too nebulous ever 
for the prophets to discern. 

Those who write of the Wilson cab- 
inet are always saying that there are 
three Texans in it and that other equal- 
ly worthy states have been ignored. In 
reality, Mr. Burleson is the only Texan 
by birth and tradition, though Mr. Greg- 
ory makes a close second in that he 
was educated in Texas and is entirely 
identified with Texas interests. Dr. 
Houston in the usual migrations of the 
pedagogical profession was called to the 
State University at Austin and passed 
many years in that charming city. He 
was, however, a lIcgal resident of St. 
Louis when called to the cabinet and he 
was born in North Carolina. Mr. Bur- 
leson is the grandson of a hero of San 
Jacinto, and is the second generation of 
his family born on Texas soil. He is 
the son of Captain “Ed,” and the grand- 
son of General “Ed” Burleson, the first 
and gallant leader of the Rangers in 
the troublous days after the Mexican 
war, and the latter a commander under 
Sam Houston in the battle of San Jacin- 
to and one of the builders of the repu)- 
lic and the later state of Texas. The 
postmaster-general was named Albert 
Sidney Johnston, and this explains how 
General Ed decided for himself the his- 
toric quarrel between the brave Southron 
who fell at Shiloh and General Philip 
Houston. There is something broad and 
suggestive of the vast spaces where his 
boyhood was spent about the postmaster- 
general. He is tall and broad in ap- 
pearance, one of the biggest men in pub- 
lic life in the physical as well as the 
intellectual sense. He has been accused 
of intolerable bigotry in the political 
meaning and it was once remarked that 
he would keep Republicans out of 
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heaven if it could be achieved by his 
personal efforts. But his boyhood was 
spent in Texas in the reconstruction 
days and he is not the only eminent 
public man of the South who holds the 
Republican party in abhorrence for the 
part it took towards a vanquished foe. 
Other than this strong aversion and a 
frank distrust of everything bearing the 
name Republican, a more attractive or 
wholesome a man is not before the pub- 
lic to-day. His religious toleration is 
so marked that for years he was sus- 
pected of being a Catholic, not to say a 
Jesuit in disguise. Yet he comes of 
Church of England ancestors as to the 
Burlesons and from his mother, who 
before her marriage bore the pretty 
name of Lucy Kyle and which he gave 
to his second daughter, he is Scotch 
He admired the Catholic 
church as revealed by its works in 
Texas. Especially did the firm stand it 
has recently made agamst the more vi- 
cious forms of socialism make a strong 
appeal, as did its attitude on divorce, the 
social evils and the labor question im- 
press him. Yet no one was more 
uncompromisingly in attitude towards 
the recent troubles which the 
Catholic church has © suffered in 
Mexico. Born and reared on the bor- 
der, he perhaps knew some of the inner 


Presbyterian. 


secrets about Mexican ecclesiastical af- 
At least he failed to indorse the 
requests of those who counted on his 
well-known friendliness to the church. 
President Wilson values Mr. Burleson 
highly as a counsellor and certainly he 


Lairs. 


had excellent reason to believe that from 
that source at least he would have the 
whole and impartial truth. Both were 
vindicated in the last election and it is 
a safe wager that American politics 
will, in the future, be less cluttered 
with Mexican church grievances than 
they have been in the past. There are 
few now who have given the subject 
even casual study who do not comprehend 
that the Catholic church down there 
played politics and did not prove a good 
loser. 

There are many republicans who sigh 
when Burleson’s name is mentioned and 
bewail that they never took the trouble 
to trim his jacket, when he went about 
in the last Cannon congress fanning the 
flame of discontent in their ranks until 
it finally burst forth into conflagration. 
Clark and Underwood were large fac- 
tors in overthrowing Cannon through a 
fusion with the insurgents, but the in- 
surgents were kept in line and constantly 
reminded of their wrong by the man 
from Texas. That he failed to receive the 
reward of his labors is the reason that 
he is now Mr. Wilson’s postmaster-gen- 
cral. His ambition was to be chairman 
of the appropriation committee, where 
he held second place under Fitzgerald 
of New York. Fitzgerald, in the crisis 
which overthrew Cannon, had taken or- 
ders from Tammany rather than from 
the floor leader of the minority, Champ 
Clark. He was one of the eleven who 
revolted and refused to follow Mr. 
Clark’s programme and for this it was 
held by many he had forfeited any 
claim to promotion when the party won, 
despite his defection. But Underwood 
and his colleagues on the ways and 


- means committee thought otherwise and 


the Brooklyn man got the chairmanship 
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and holds it yet. This was the parting 
of the ways for Mr. Burleson and his 
former friends in the house. He had 
long championed the cause of Woodrow 
Wilson and he became a banner-bearer 
of the boom in Texas and on the floor, 
a course which isolated him still more 
from Clark and Underwood, who were 
both candidates for the president:al 
nomination. 


But the postmaster-general looks back 
with delight on his service in the house 
and to hear him relate his experiences as 
4 raw member is to know him at his 
hest. There is one delicious tale con- 
cerning one of his earliest efforts in 
tational lawmaking. He had won his 
-purs as a debater as prosecuting attor- 
ney for the Twenty-sixth District of 
‘Texas, but eighteen years ago a new 
member was much more retiring than 
now, no matter how big he knew hin- 
self to be in his own bailiwick. So thie 
man from Austin worked prodigiously 
but in committees and held his peace 
on the floor. But at last he got ready 
a bill, after earnest solicitation from his 
people, and it was, of all things, to ask 
for an appropriation to exterminate that 
deadly parasite of the gulf coast, the 
mistletoe. He asked some questions of 
his desk neighbor, and told him what his 
proposed measure was. Now this neigh- 
bor happened to be John Sharp Wil- 
liams, of Mississippi. When Mr. Burle- 
son’s bill was called, a burst of ora- 
torical protest almost carried him off his 
feet. Mr. Williams spoke for nearly 
two hours quoting poetry and prose and 
incidents from real life until the house 
rocked with mirth. Then came another 
and another until the whole afternoon 
wore away. But the Texas man was 
game, finally made the speech he had 
prepared, though twice the speaker, the 
genial David Bremmen Henderson of 
Iowa, interrupted to say he wept to 
realize the age of chivalry was gone 
and to see a man from the South trying 
to wrong the fair sex so cruelly. Mr. 
Burleson always says with a wry face 
that such fame as he secured in the 
house rested on a foundation of mistle- 
toe. He had another claim to distinction 
and the professional guides miss him 
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sorely. His profile bears a remarkable 
resemblance to Sir Walter Scott and his 
full face might serve as a model for a 
portrait of Bobbie Burns. Guides always 
called attention to this and many were 
the requests he received to step into 
the corridor, for a lady who adored 
Lurns or who thought Scott the great- 
cst of writers wanted to shake hands 
with a man who looked so much like 
him. 

As a member of the cabinet, as when 
a member of congress, every one will 
admit that Albert Sidney Burleson is a 
hard worker, attacking the subject in 
hand with the vim of a schoolboy try- 
ing for an athletic record, and never 
letting go until he has accomplished his 
end. But he and his family are adept in 
social punctilio. He does not abjure 
the dress suit as Bailey did. And the 
P. M. G. and the Burleson ladies are 
always talking about what they are go- 
jng to do when they get back to Texas, 



































Various Books 
By A. S. 


and the 


George’s new 


Originality iconoclasm are 
dominant notes of W. L. 
book, “The Intelligence of Woman,” 
issued by Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Some of its deductions are startling— 
almost as much so as those of Shaw, 
although there is not the note of whim- 
that we find in Shaw. 
In his novels, among which may be 
mentioned “The Stranger’s Wedding,” 
“The Little Beloved” and “The Second 
Blooming,” Mr. George has with great 
clearness and courage set forth 
temporary types of women, with their 
unrest and aspirations. This last work 
of the English author is not cast in 
novel form, but is a series of essays, 
some of which have appeared in the 
Atlantic. The book takes its title from 
the first essay, which is perhaps the best 
in the book, as in discussing the intelli- 
gence of woman, he goes to some extent 
into the psychology of sex. 


sical perversity 


con- 


George tells us that he is ‘fa cautious 
feminist.” He defines the difference be- 
tween suffragettism and feminism. The 
last is not the aspiration toward a law 
but toward a new vision. One is an 
ideal, the other a legal device within 
an ideal. Feminism is broad and aims 
at revolutionary changes and the com- 
plete emancipation of woman from 
many Of the traditions that bind her. 


He insists that the differences in char- 
acter between the two sexes are artifi- 
cial, doubtless built on the great physical 
differences that undoubtedly exist. Each 
man and woman has two heredities : One 
the ordinary heredity from two parents 
and their forbears and the other more 
complex and purely mental—the tradi- 
tion of sex. “Heredity through sex may 
be defined as the resultant of consecu- 
tive environment. I mean, for instance, 
that a woman is considerably influenced 
by the attitude of her mother, grand- 
mother and all female ascendants.” 


To Mr. George, a woman is no mys- 
tery. He says so. The poets have care- 
fully built up the tradition that she is a 
great mystery, when in truth she is noth- 
ing of the kind. Her nature is essen- 
tially the same as man’s. And then Mr. 
George, in a measure, refutes himself 
by showing all the pronounced differ- 
ences. between the sexes. He asserts 
that-intellect is not a sexual asset, but 
is as much an attribute of woman as of 
man,°only in her case its development 
has~been hampered by tradition. In- 
tellect, as he defines it, “is seeing life 
sanely and seeing it whole, without pity, 
without love; seeing life as separate 
fromi man, whose pains and delights are 
only phenomena; secing love as a reac- 
tion to Certain stimuli.” He names 
Napoleon, “Machiavelli, Epictetus, Leo 
XIII, Bismarck, Voltaire and Anatole 
France as typical examples of men of 
pute intellect. England and America 
have never produced such a man, as all 
the men of either country who are 
deemed great have 


from’ good intentions.” He admits that. 


no woinan of a purely intellectual type 
has ever existed but thinks such women 
may be déveloped, women without any 
moral influence to swerve them, under 
the new feminism—which God forbid! 
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The 
death of 


author himself says that “if the 
had to be the price ‘of 
woman’s emancipation, I for one, would 
the of the zenana 
and the repression of woman by brute 
force, but I do not think we need be 


anxious.” 


lov e 


support institution 


The second chapter is headed “Fem- 
inist Intentions.” This intention may 
be generalized in the statement that it 
is woman’s purpose to emancipate her- 
self entirely “from the present artificial 
condition of androcracy.” This rebel- 
lion’ takes various bizarre and unor- 
ganized forms which do little more than 
emphasize feminine unrest. One can 
scarcely agree with him, however, in his 
conclusion that it will be woman who 
will finally smash the conventions and 
that this will be partly due to the fact 
that this will represent rebellion against 
man. On the contrary, it would appear 
that women is both the preserver and 
the creator of the conventions. Woman, 
herself, is the creator of most of our 
unwritten laws—laws that are a hun- 
dred times stronger than any of the 
written laws. Monogamous marriage is 
one of these laws, and there is none so 
ruthless in the enforcement of that law 
against one of her own sex who in- 
fringes it as woman. He admits that 
the accomplishments of woman’s ambi- 
tions will result in profound changes 
in the nature of both men and women, 
but he sees such changes in operation. 


Indeed, he sees as one result of this, 
“The Downfall of the Home,” which 
is the title of one of his essays. In 
fact, he thinks the felicities of the home 
have always been over-rated by the ro- 
mancers and poets, although he admits 
that in the present stage of civilization 
it has its uses not to be dispensed with. 
The home is not what it was, for it has 
changed in its habits and surroundings. 
The week-end, the servant problem, the 
restaurant and hotel have all been sep- 
arate disruptive factors. Changing con- 
ditions have resulted in the distribution 
of labor to the point where the home 
is no longer the manufacturing institu- 
tion it once was and this has also had 
its influence. He sees nearly the same 
influences at work in the disruption of 
the family, and devotes a chapter to 
that subject. He thinks the day will 
never come when human beings will not 
live in pairs, breed children and guide 
their infancy, but all these institutions 
will be greatly modified. “The home is 
immortal, but the immortals have many 
incarnations. From Pan and Bacchus 
sprang Lucifer, Son of the Morning. 
There is a time to come—better than 
this, because it is to come—when the 
family, humanized, will be human.” 

Marriage is also on trial “before a 


hesitating jury.” Mrs. Mona Caird 
suggested in the respectable eighties 
that it might be a failure, “but it is 


certain that with the coming of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, the institution which was 
questioned grew almost quéstionable.” 
He thinks there may be a norm either 
in the Christian marriage, polygamy or 
the Merdithian marriage leases, or again 
in the human aspiration to utility and 
happiness. He thinks the future will 
find this norm. 

Another essay is devoted to woman’s 
dress. He says that the cost and waste 
of insane fashion will compel a modifica- 
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tion of some kind and thinks it can be 
found in the adoption of a uniform, 
such as men now practically wear. 











THE 


MOSHER Books 


My new 64-page Catalogue of 
rm hand-made paper editions in 
hand-set type and _ artistic 
bindings, at moderate prices, 
unsurpassed for gifts. 


There is not a dull line in this book. 
The style is both clear and forcible. It 
is a book for the revolutionist, for the 
man or woman who believes that cus- 
toms are not sacred merely because they 
are accepted. 


Of quite a different complexion is the 
modest little volume, “Women Workers 
and Society,” by Annie M. MacLean, 
Assistant Professor of Sociology in the 
University of Chicago, issued by Mc- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago. This is a review 
of the industrial field as it relates to 
women workers and the relation of in- 
dustrial women to society. She states 
that more than eight million women are 
engaged in the industries outside the 
home and concludes that the conditions 
under which they work must inevitably 
have deep influence on the social struc- 
ture. 


A Catalogue for Book 
Lovers Who Know 
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Thomas Bird Mosher 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


Some of her conclusions are: That 
the impermanency of woman in these 
occupations has much to do in reducing 
her efficiency. She agrees in the ob- 
servation frequently made by 
ogists that the true career of a woman 
is marriage and a home, and that this 
fact interferes with her efficiency in 
other lines, as she cannot make up her 
mind to abandon her natural place in 
society; that the injustice often asserted 
of women being paid less than men for 
an equal amount of work is by no means 
as great as has been asserted. Such in- 
equality does not exist to any great ex- 
tent and where women actually do the 
same work as men for less pay, condi- 
tions are being gradually remedied. The 
employment of women industrially is a 
very recent development and that many 
of the problems are still in process of 
adjustment. Very few native American 
women are employed in the lower levels 
of industry. 


She concludes that a few of the needs 














of industry as it relates to women are 
better sanitary conditions, shorter hours 
and a greater injection of the social 
element into working conditions. The 
monotony of a great deal of the factory 
work she considers mentally hurtful. 
Industry has compelled changes on the 
score of greater economy that are bound 
to react on the minds of the worker. 
She cites the efforts that have been 
made to supply unattached women 
workers with something that will pass 
for a home, but asserts that very much 
still remains to be done in this respect. 
Certain religious organizations, like the 
Y. W. C. A., have done good work, 
but she thinks all such efforts should 
be based on the grounds of humanity 
rather than religion. 


sociol- 


One of the trenchant economic ob- 
servations of the book is this: “An in- 
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dustry unable to pay a living wage 
should be crushed out; it is parasitic 
and not entitled to economic considera- 
tion. No industry that preys upon an- 
other has a right to exist.” 
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The third edition of “The Balkan 
Wars, 1912-13,” by Jacob Gould Schur- 
man (Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, N. J.), is issued at a time 
when the din of the great conflict in 
Europe will make it difficult for it to 
get a reading, yet whatever the scholarly 
Schurman, President of Cornell Uni- 
versity, may say on a subject like this 
is always worthy of attention. We may 
find it possible to read of the march 
of Xenophon’s “Ten Thousand,” or of 
the wars of Napoleon or Frederick, for 
all these wars are far enough away to 
offer interesting and vivid contrasts with 
the present conflict. -But the only con- 
trast between the great 
the Balkan wars is in size. 
the subject of less interest at this time 
than the comprehensive and _ scholarly 
method of treatment deserves. President 
Schurman’s little volume is not a dry 
record of battles. It is a clear ex- 
position of causes and larger effects, of 
the politics, the national jealousies and 


struggle and 
This makes 
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the diplomatic moves that were the real 
clements of the struggle. Originally the 
contents of the book took the form of 
a series of lectures and the first edition 
was published in June, 1914, before the 
outbreak of the present war. A reading 
of the book will make it evident that 
the origin of the present war was in 
the war of the Balkan allies against 
Turkey and the subsequent outbreak of 
Bulgaria against Servia, Greece and 
Roumania. Turkey, with that cunning 
for which her leaders have been noted 
in profiting by the jealousies of the 
“infidel dogs” of Europe, when she was 
defeated, instead of ceding her terri- 
torics to her separate antagonists, “threw 
it down in one chunk,” so to speak, and 
let them fight for it. And fight for it 
they did. Backed by Russia, the Balkan 
nations overwhelmingly gave Austria- 
Hungary “the worst of it” in every 
move, and in her defeat here may be ob- 
served the causes of her subsequent pre- 
posterous ultimatum sent to little Ser- 
via, no dess than Servia’s cock-of-the- 
walk attitude toward Austria-Hungary. 
The book gives one an idea of the 
length of the chain of causes that pro- 
duced the present conflict as well as the 
real reasons why Bulgaria is now found 
lined up with the Teutons. 
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The loquentes personae of “Fellow 
Captains” (Henry Holt & Co.,, 
York) are Auna, a self-confident spin- 


New 


ster about forty-five, who has been for 
twenty years at the head of a successful 
New York business office; Sarah, also 
a spinster, a writer of magazine verses; 
Mildred, an intelligent, impatient, typ- 
ical example of a twentieth century un- 
married woman; Emily, a gentle, affec- 
housewife, with three nearly 
Dorothy, also a housewife, 
mother and novelist. The little book is 
written by Sarah N. Cleghorn, the 
poctess, who is presumably Sarah, and 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, who with equal 
facility, fits into the role of Dorothy. 
The book is mostly the report of discus- 
sions between these five ladies on a 
porch up in Vermont. That they are all 
typical New Englanders is evident in 
the glacial form of the culture revealed. 
There is nothing of love or romance in 
these conversations, as commonly fol- 
lows when female friends foregather, 
and if there was any of the trivial per- 
sonalities women delight in, it is not re- 
ported. It is all about the “secret of 
serenity,” self-suggestion, “foundations 
of life,” subconscious forces, etc. This 
sounds deep, but it isn’t. Most of it is 
rather obvious. For instance, the way 
to prevent worry is not to worry—which 
is good enough, when one can make it 
work. Various thoughts are given on 
which to fix the mind when the demons of 
worry assault one, and many supposed- 
ly successful quotations are appended as 
recipes for the achievement of serenity. 
The ideas suggest that a state of mind 
has been reached by these ladies which 
is a modification of the “philosophy” 
(or shall we say “science”), of Mother 
Eddy. Or should we call it a mild and 
feminized form of Brahminized Pur- 
itanism ? 
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“Hi see ’Arvy got a job.” “He did? 
Well, well. Some folks will do anything 
for money.”—The Froth. - 
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At the Theaters 


St. Louis is to have a stupendous and 
splendorous Shakespearean production 
next week. After an absence from 
America covering twenty years, Sir Her- 
bert Beerbohm Tree will come to the 
Jefferson theater next week as Cardinal 
Wolsey in “Henry VIII.” Tree began 
his career as a clerk and engaged in 
amateur theatricals to “leaven life.” He 
found these so pleasing to himself and 
to his audiences that at the age of 
twenty-four he became a professional 
actor, making his first appearance at the 
Folkstone Town Hall. From that time 
his skill and his fame grew, until to-day 
as a producer of Shakespeare he is prob- 
ably without an equal and his annual 
Shakespeare festival at His Majesty’s 
Theater has becqme an institution, He 
conceives Wolsey as one of the great- 
est statesmen that ever lived, combining 
a bit of the genius and qualities of 
Bismarck, Gladstone and Disraeli. He 
interprets him as complex, subtle, 
brusque, luxury-loving, hospitable, sar- 
donically humorous. Tree will be sup- 
ported by an excellent English company, 
including Miss Edith Wynne Matthison 
as Queen Katharine and Lyn Harding 
as King Henry. These two actors are 
spoken of in the very highest terms by 
the most competent critics of New York, 
Boston and Chicago. In view of the 
many arguments concerning “Henry 
VIII,” students of Shakespeare will find 
Tree’s version of it interesting for more 
than one reason. He ends the play with 
the fall of Wolsey, the death of Kath- 
arine and the coronation of Anne: Bo- 
leyn; the part dealing with the Re- 


formation and the birth of Elizabeth is 
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omitted. Shakespeareans will regret the 
omission for that is the reason why the 
play was written, not by Shakespeare 
alone, but by him in conjunction with 
Fletcher. However, there is some sub- 
lime poetry in “Henry VIII’—Shake- 
speare’s—and much rhetoric—Fletcher’s 
—and a deal of most inspiring spectacle 
—Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree’s. This 
production will be the finest thing of 
the year in local theatrical presentation. 
og 

The New Year’s attraction -at . the 
Shubert-Garrick theater will be the John 
Cort production of Henry Blossom and 
Victor Herbert’s latest operatic triumph, 
“The Princess Pat,” direct from a three 
months’ run at the Garrick in Chicago 
and a long run in Boston. The. piece 
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has all the charm of former works by 
these collaborators, both of 
the way, are well known and liked in 
this city. Among the principals will be 
Blanche Dufheld, Oscar 
Hendricks, Eva Fallon, Alexander Clark, 
Louis Casavant, David Quixano, Wil- 
liam Quimhy, Jack Thomson and Isa- 
lelle Jason—a company excellent indi- 
There will be 


whom, by 


Figman, Ben 


vidually and collectively. 
an additional matinee New Year’s day. 
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The headliner at the Columbia theater 


for the week beginning New Year’s 
matinee will be Alice Eis and Bert 


French, with Joseph Niemeyer and corps 
de ballet, in “Halloween,” a novel fan- 
tasy in three scenes elaborating the su- 
perstitions of that time, interpreted in 
Other excellent 
Grapewin and 


dances and pantomime. 
Charley 
“Poughkeepsie,” a 


numbers are 
Anna Chance in 
hilarious comedy; Marshall Montgomery 
assisted by Edna Courtnay in an ex- 
ceptionally clever ventriloquist act; Dave 
Kent, two black 
Gertrude 
“Pom 


Bessie 
Wheeler and 
features of 
Pom;” the Lunette sisters, whirling 
geisha girls. As usual, the bill will 
open with the Orpheum Travel Weekly. 


~~ 


Cramer and 
Richard 
late dance 


dots, 
Dolan, 


The German theater company will give 
their next performance New  Year’s 
night, when they will entertain their 
audience with the laughable adventures 
of “Robert and Bertram” as played by 
Hans Loebel and Fredi Ambrogio re- 
spectively. Gustay Hilmer will have 
charge of the stage management and 
each member of the company will do 
his and her part to make the evening 
enjoyable. 

% 


George McManus’ cartoon _ series, 
“Bringing up Father,” which is a fea- 
ture in over five hundred newspapers in 
the United States and Canada, is given 
a brand new dress this season in a 
musical comedy, “Bringing up Father 
in Politics.” The play shows the funny 
side of politics and results in a con- 
stant laugh. It will be presented next 
week at the American by a large com- 
pany, including a chorus of pretty girls. 
There will be many bright and catchy 
songs. It is not out of order to say 
that George McManus is a St. Louis 
boy who had his start in art on the St. 
Louis Republic. His father was for 
ytars manager of the Grand Opera 
House. 
so 

The Grand Opera House vaudeville 
bill fox. the week beginning New Year’s 
day will ‘be headed by “The Luck of a 
Totem,” a musical play written and pro- 
duced by Harry Girard. The scene is 


laid ina placer mining camp in Alaska: - 


and Stella Watts as The Girl has the 
leading.role. There are two‘other play- 
lets: “All Wrong,” a quaint comedy 
featuring the movie favorite Fraunie 
Fraunholtz; and “After the Show,” a 
comedy, skit by. Fields, Keane and 
Walsh. The bill also includes the Sun 
Fong Ling troupe, Chinese novelty 
artists; Davie. Woods and his acting 
dogs and monkeys; La Palarica and 
partner, exceptional dancers; Billsbury 
and Robinson in odds and ends; Fol- 
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lette and Wicks in “The Census Taker,” 
and Paul Bawens’ novelty act, followed 
by new comedy pictures. 

ie 
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This Week’s Symphonies 


The symphony programme for the 
concerts of Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening this week presents as solo- 
ist the famous baritone, Emilio de Go- 
gorza. He will appear twice, his first 
number being the recitative and aria 
“Diane Impitoyable” from Gluck’s opera 
“Iphigenie en Aulide,”’ and his second 
the arioso from Massenet’s opera ‘“‘Le 
Roi de Lahore,” “O Promise of Joy 
Divine.” It has been many years since 
St. Louisans have had an opportunity 
to hear de Gogorza on a local stage. 
The orchestral numbers will be the over- 
ture to “Iphigenie en Aulide;” Brahms’ 
second symphony in D major, Op. 73; 
and the “Copriccio Espagnol, Op. 34,” 
by the Russian composer Rimsky-Kor- 
sakow. 

Next Sunday’s Pop 
made up almost entirely of “request” 
numbers and will be headed by the ever 
popular “Oriental March” of Max Zach; 
it will include Suppe’s ‘Poet and Peas- 
ant,” Chaminade’s “Flatterer” and 
Liszt’s “Second Hungarian Rhapsody.” 
Miss Gloria Perles, a soprano formerly 
of St. Louis and later with the Savage 
Opera Company but now doing concert 
work, will be the soloist. 


programme is 
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Marts and Money 


They had another week of excite- 
ment and panicky breaks on the Wall 
Street Exchange. The greatest anxiety 
to sell developed after the dispatch of 
President Wilson’s notes to the bellig- 
erent governments. More than three 
million shares of stocks were thrown 
overboard on that day, to the intense 
delight of bargain-hunters and profes- 
sional depressionists. United States 
Steel common, which sold at 12934 a 
month ago, fell to 100%, the lowest fig- 
ure since the early part of last Sep- 
tember. Bethlehem Steel common broke 
to 495. On November 18, it was rated 
at 700. Utah Copper slumped to 90. 
They bought it at 130 recently, at the 
time Wall Street was agog with “confi- 
dential” tips of a gigantic copper con- 
solidation. Highly interesting deprecia- 
tion occurred also in the values of 
American Beet Sugar, American Loco- 
motive, American Can, Baldwin Loco- 
motive, Crucible Steel, American Smelt- 
ing, Anaconda Copper, Atlantic, G. & 
West Indies, International Paper, U. S. 
Industrial Alcohol, and numerous other 
stocks of these varieties. Quite fre- 
quently, the tape. recorded breaks of two 
or three points: between sales. Brokers 
had the deuce of a time trying to protect 
themselves and to execute stop-loss or- 
ders at the right moments. People who 
wished to purchase had to put up the 
full amounts of cash in the majority of 
instances. 


According to the financial doctors, the 
market now is in.a satisfactory tech- 
nical condition. Little notice is taken of 
the recurrence of fits, ever and anon, 
in some more or less obscure directions. 
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We are told that the downward move- 
ment has been “healthy,” and that the 
congestion of stocks, acquired at myth- 
ical prices, has been materially relieved. 
There are likewise, that 
prominent banking interests have been 


intimations, 


very liberal purchasers at or near the 
bottom quotations. The logicality of 
these rumors cannot be questioned. It 
is in accord with the germane precedents. 
Banking and capitalistic investors in 
general are invariably eager and happy 
buyers during days of a financial débdcle. 
Most of them take such action in an- 
ticipation of inevitable recoveries, rang- 
ing, as a rule, from ten to twenty-five 
points in the most active cases. It some- 
times happens, also, that the prelimina- 
ries for future financial “deals” of real 
importance are perfected in such days 
of unsettlement in values. Some au- 
thorities believe that peace prospects 
have been sufficiently “discounted” in 
the market place, and that the better 
sort of dividend-paying industrial and 
mining certificates are well worth buying 
at or near their present quotations. 
Broadly speaking, this kind of rea- 
soning is.in harmony with experiences 
in similar financial conjunctures of the 
past. But this notwithstanding, it should 
be obvious to every thoughtful and tu- 
tored onlooker that the peril of further 
sharp declines exists in quite a number 
of instances, and that, for this very rea- 
son, purchases should be made outright, 
and only on the “soft spots.” Consid- 
erable improvement already has taken 
place in the prices of most all the lead- 
ing issues. Steel common has risen from 


100% to. 10714; Anaconda Copper, from 
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FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 
High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer -Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery: 
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INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED 
on cash and royalty basis. Patents 
secured. Models, experimental work 
and contract manufacturing. Inven- 
tors, manufacturers, investors and 
promoters are invifed to call and 
examine our model display. Or write 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., Desk R. M., 
2048-49-49a Railway Exchange, St. 
Louls, Mo, Phone, Olive 4236. 














77 to &t; American Locomotive com- 
mon, from 70 to 76%, and other stocks 
in proportion. In all probability, there 
will be a secondary break of three or 
four points before the foundations have 
been laid for another substantial upturn 
in the general list. If the fighting na- 
tions decide to get together in the near 
future, the Stock Exchange will no 
doubt experience another sinking spell, 
especially in the industrial group of 
shares. This probability should not de- 
ter parties amply endowed with liquid 
funds from putting in their buying or- 
ders agreeable to approved methods, that 
is, on a downward scale. It scarcely 
ever occurs that one is able to obtain a 
desired stock at the very lowest, or able 
to sell it at the very highest price. One 
should feel fully satisfied if one gets 
orders executed within four or five 
points of the extremes. In studying 
values, it behooves us to bear in mind 
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that the principal equipment, electric, 
copper, and steel properties will con- 
tinue to show uncommonly good earn- 
ings at least a year or two longer. The 
United States Steel Corporation and the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. have enough busi- 
ness booked to keep their plants running 
at full capacity throughout 1917. They 
have secured many valuable contracts 
even for the first six months of 1918. It 
is of decided significance that steel prices 
should have remained firm, or regis- 
tered further advances in some lines, in 
the face of the crash in values on the 
Stock Exchange. Any reaction in busi- 
ness that may develop in the next three 
or four months will be gradual and 
thus enable the captains of finance and 
industry to take the proper precau- 
tionary measures. As a rule, such a 
severe break in prices as we have lately 
witnessed is premonitory of a period of 
slackening activities and curtailed profits. 
There have been very few exceptions in 
the past. 


The quotations for meritorious rail- 
road stocks were not distressingly af- 
fected by the collapse in the war depart- 
ment of the Exchange. Declines amount- 
ed to $2 to $5. Union Pacific common 
broke from 150 to 14234, owing to a 
rise of four points immediately prior to 
the last slump. The current quotation 
is 14734. The company’s board of di- 
rectors has declared an extra dividend 
of 2 per cent, and thus brought the total 
for 1916 up to $10. Since it is very 
likely that 1917 will bring equally rich 
returns to the stockholders, the price of 
Union Pacific common may 
be expected to advance to 165 in the 
next upward movement. The highest 
in 1916 has been 1533g. In 1914, 
the company paid 9 per cent, the top 
notch was 1643. 

The common stock of the Maxwell 
Motors Co. sold at less than 50 a few 
In view of the 10 per cent 
dividend, this seems an astoundingly 
cheap price. On September 25 last, sales 
were made at 99, Naturally, the wise 
men of the East are afraid that the ex- 
isting dividend rate is in danger of re- 
duction. This, in spite of roseate re- 
ports as to the business and earnings of 
the company. The second preferred 
stock was-purchasable at 42 on the same 
day; it receives a dividend of 6 per 
cent. Evidently, Maxwell certificates are 
not classed among the “peace” stocks. 
Studebaker common, too, made a sug- 
gestive record. It sold down to almost 
100. On January 3, 1916, it was quoted 
at 167; on October 22, 1915, at 195. The 
yearly dividend rate is 10 per cent. It is 
insinuated that insiders have sold large 
blocks of shares of this sort in recent 
months, both for long and short ac- 
count. There’s a deal of beautiful tall. 
respecting the 1917 outlook for the auto- 
mobile industry. Emphasis is put upo. 
advances in prices for fashionable or 
popular cars. The Stock Exchange 
crowd does not seem to enthuse, how- 
ever. 

The money market remains in a reas- 
suring condition. Call loans are quoted 
at 4 per cent; funds for six months, it 
4 to 4% per cent. The latest ‘weekly 
statement of the Clearing-House institu- 
tions showed excess reserves of $90,- 
000,000. The betterment in the import- 
ant items is largely the result of enor- 
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mous liquidation in Wall Street. The 
quotations for the bonds of warring 
governments indicate no improvement of 
consequence. The Anglo-French 5s, 
which sold at 981% in November, 1915, 
are valued at 933%, after a break to 
92% recently. British consols, however, 
have advanced a point and a half, be- 
ing now quoted at 55%, against 54 a 
week or two ago. Bills on London con- 
tinue rated at $4.75'%; parity is $4.865%. 
Reichsmarks sold at 75, 4 cents the other 
day, the highest in quite a long while; 
the recent minimum was 65'4. At pres- 
ent, the quotation is 7234. French ex- 
change is about the same as a week ago, 








Do you know the Direc- 
tors of the bank in which 
your money is deposiied ? 

‘Lhe ideal bank for you is 


one whose Iiiectors are 
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are a little higher. 
Some New York financiers consider the 
Anglo-French 5s a good investment at 
ruling prices. 
after a peace treaty. 

The quotations for wheat, corn and 
oats still are subject to startling ups 
and downs, in response to conflicting ru- 
mors as to peace negotiations. There 
appears to be excellent buying, though, 
in hours of sharp depression, on the 
theory, undoubtedly, that the “discount- 
ing” process has gone pretty far by this 
time. According to the report of the 
Department of Agriculture, the Decem- 
ber 1 condition of the wheat fields in 
the United States was 2 per cent lower 
than that of a year ago, and 4 per cent 
lower than that of two years ago. The 
acreage shows an increase of 7 3/7 per 
cent, equal to 2,734,000 acres. 

% 


while Russian rubles 


They predict par for them 
ratification of 


Finance in St. Louts. 

They had a steady and resilient mar- 
ket on the local Stock Exchange. There 
was no precipitous rush to liquidate on 
account of the demoralized state of af- 
fairs in New York. The declines that 
did occur in a few quarters were the 
result of special causes, rather than 
symptomatic of general uneasiness. This 
can be said particularly in regard to the 
relapse in Independent Breweries issues. 
Bank of Commerce was notably firm. 
Its price rose about $2, the total of trans- 
fers comprising eighty shares. Some 
time hence this stock will be considered 
reasonably priced at 120. One hundred 
and fifteen Mercantile Trust were dis- 
posed of at 343 to 350. The latter is 
the highest price in two or three years. 
The low point in 1915 was 328.50; the 
high point, 345. Considering the rate of 
dividend—18 per cent per annum—on the 
$3,000,000 stock, and the probability of a 
still higher rate before long, the quota- 
tion may be raised to 400 in less than 
six months. A few fragmentary lots of 
Boatmen’s Bank were transferred at 115 
and 115.50, figures previously effective. 
As I have frequently pointed out in the 
Mirror, first-class certificates of this 
class should be worth considerably more 
than ruling levels. They have thus far 
been consistently backward in the gen- 
eral forward movement. 


Union Sand & Material was again well 
bought, with the price firm at 84. For 
all practical purposes, this may safely be 
regarded as a 7 per cent stock from now 
on. Of National Candy common, large 
amounts were sold at 18 to 19.50; the 


‘tendency was upward. Fifty-six shares 


of the second preferred brought 87.50; 
forty-five of the first preferred, 103. The 
latter will be rated at-115 a year from 
now. Ten Ely-Walker D. G. common 
brought 174; thirty of the second pre- 
ferred, 89. Of Chicago Railway Equip- 
fifty-five’ shares-~were-- sold. at 
107.50. This stock could be bought at as 
low a figure as 75 in 1915. It pays 7 
per cent per annum. Ninety Interna- 
tional Shoe common brought 107; thirty 
Hamilton-Brown, 135; $4,000 Independ- 


ent Breweries 6s, 48, and twenty Cen- 


tral Coal & Coke common, 55. 


In the traction department, East Side 
issues were in quite a lively demand for 
a while. Seven thousand dollars East 
St. Louis & Suburban 5s sold at 89.50, 
and $5,000 Alton, G. & St. Louis 5s, 
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ae Morris— “Father of the Peasy 


AMONG all the framers of the 
Constitution of the United 
States none were more adept at con- 
structive statesmanship than the 
“father of the American decimal sys- 
tem” and originator of the copper 
cent. The finish, style and arrange- 
ment of the Constitution fairly be- 
long to the brilliant and eloquent 
Morris. From his youth to the hour 
of his death he was a devoted and 
dauntless worker for American prog- 
ress. His unrivaled ability as an ora- 
tor was known. throughout Europe, 
and his funeral orations on Wash- 
ington, Clinton and Hamilton are 
treasured American classics. Gouven- 
eur Morris was an indomitable sup- 
porter of the Louisiana Purchase. He 
it was who rescued LaFayette from 
prison walls and aided him from his 
private purse. Personally he was 
very handsome; his nature was im- 
pulsive, but his heart was warm and 


Visitors to St. Louts are cour- 


teous!y invited to inspect 
our plant — 
covers 142 acres 





ANHEUSER’ BUSCH - ST.LOUIS, U.S.A. 


‘| he Beer for the Home, 


Hotel, Club and Cor 


generous. He loved society, and his 
hospitality was famous. All his life 


he drank the creative brews of malt : 


and hops, and who will dare say 
that it weakened his will power or 
detracted from his success, his fame, 
his glory and his might? It was upon 
the tenets of the Constitution of the 
U. S. A. that Anheuser-Busch 58 
years ago founded their great institu- 
tion. During these 58 years they have 
daily brewed from the finest barley 
and hops beers famous for being alive 
with natural force and nutriment. 
Their great brand BUDWEISER, 
because of its quality, purity, mild- 
ness andexquisite flavor, ex- 
ceeds the sale of any other 









popularity grows daily, and 
7500 people are daily em- 
ployed to keep pace 
with the public demand. 


Means Moderation. 








Upon request we will mail you our Booklet entitled 


‘“‘“How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds” 
LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO., 
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Offices for Rent in 


Syndicate Trust a. Century Buildings 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 
E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building 


Telephones; 


Main 1735, Central 377-R 











GRAND 


OPERA HOUSE 


Starting Monday, Jan. | and Week. 


10- 20¢ 


The Luck of a Totem, a fine musical play, written and produced by Harry 


Girard. The Sun Fong Ling Troupe, Chinese novelty artists, 
and His Animal Actors, consisting of dogs and monkeys. 


Dave Woods 
All Wrong; 


a quaint comedy, by Francis Nordstrom. Fields, Keane and Walsh, excel- 


lent singers, dancers and comedians. 
luxe. 


Follette and Wicks, ‘‘The Census Taker.” 
“Odds and Ends of Vaudeville.” Paul Bawens, ‘ 


La Palarica and Partner, dancers de 
Billisbury and Robinson, 
‘The Human Freight Train.” 


Animated Weekly and Comedy Pictures. 
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at 79. Nothing of real interest devel- 
oped in United Railways bonds and 
shares. 
of 
Latest Quotations. 
Bid. Asked. 
eRPCIINO OB TS BENEE  cicmccecsscecene © sascossae 115 
Mechanics-Am. National... 249% © .......... 
Merchants-Laclede Nat.... 287 289% 
Nat. Bk. of Commerce...... 109 110 
ME IMMUC, ABD N iccacececscscstgeae gssessoses 205 
Third Nat. Bank.... as: Sr 
Mercantile Trust ................ 346 350 
ober Whe TR Codie ig yg) | Sa 105 
United Railways com.. 4 | eee 
do pee os0dz <a 15 16 
OG. .48- .indeus....--- 5958 59% 
St. L. < Sub. 1st 5s... 100%, 101 
do gen. 58..2:..4:35; 72% 73% 
E. St. L. & Sub. 89% 8942 
International Shoe 105 07 
do pfd: cn % RAE asnssccovn 
emeral Roofing ptd ee Oe CU Ae 
Central Coal & Coke com. eae 
BURGH PUP DIG. ...00cc.0s.2 gine. <asatt TOR  sssncscese 
BIBOTIACACL . GOM..<.-<...-.ccdececs | a 
Hamilton-Brown. ............... 146% 147 
mt. As BSPOW. mAGSN. CSS5...  -.-cccc.-- 79% 
National Candy ‘com......... 19 19% 
ON US <: ES ee | renee 
Chicago Ry. Equipment... 106 107% 
fe 
Answers to Inquiries. 
STOCKHOLDER, St. Louis—It is the 


prevalent belief that the New York Cen- 
ral dividend will be raised to 6 per cent 
n the first half of 1917. There are 

ints, also, that an extra dividend of 1 
r 2 per cent may be declared. In in- 
erested circles it is argued that the offer 
bf $25,000,000 additional stock should be 
egarded as indicative of an intention to 
enlarge dividend payments. At or 
hround the current price of 103%, New 
York Central should calmly be picked 
p. There’s no probability of a bad 
urn in traffic. Peace would result in 
‘normous imports and exports. 

F. J. T., Montgomery City, Mo.—The 
xtensive break in the price of Cuba 
Cane Sugar common reflected the gen- 
bral collapse, as also apprehensions of 
Furopean beet-sugar competition some 
‘ime in 1917. The idea still exists, 
Jhough, that a dividend will soon be de- 
rlared. It is based on calculations that 
he company will report about 22 per 
rent earned on the common for 1916, 
fter the 7 per cent on the preferred. 

In Dovust, Kansas City, Mo.—Judging 
vy present conditions, Central Leather 
Bommon cannot fairly be expected to re- 
pe to its recent top notch of 123 in 

e near future. The regular dividend 
| i is 4 per cent, with 1 per cent extra 

very three months. Well-informed par- 
ies assert that it is planned to fix the 
pares rate at 6 per cent. If such ac- 

is taken, the stock would hardly 

e Pccth more than 90, in the absence 
f an abandonment of hopes of peace 
h five or six months. You would be 
y istified in increasing your holdings at 
, in existing circumstances. 
H InvEsToR, Beardstown, Ill.—Laclede 
as Light common stock is not exces- 
vely valued at 116, the dividend rate 

eing 7 per cent per annum, and 10 
Fer cent extra having lately been de- 
gared by the board. At 116, the net 
Reld is slightly over 6 per cent, if we 
bnsider the regular rate only. Peoples 
as, of Chicago, a 6 per cent stock, is 
hoted at 106, implying a net return of 
ik per cent. In case Laclede Gas 
Mould drop to about 110, don’t hesitate 
invest. At that figure you wonld get 
marly 6.50 per cent on your funds. 
iTrader, Dallas, Tex.—There seems 
m™tle or no danger of a further serious 
cline in the cotton market. Much of 
liquidation lately was for the ac- 
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count of Wall Street operators who 
tound it necessary to concentrate their 
finances. The October deal is reasonably 
quoted at 15.68. While fluctuations have 
to be expected, it must’ not be over- 
looked that the signing of a peace pact 
would be followed by the heaviest ex- 
ports of cotton in American history. 
Scale your order, and then sit tight. 

W. H. O’D., Sioux City, Ia—The 


common stock of the California Paeking © 


Corporation, quoted at 30 on the” New 
York curb, is considered an inviting 
speculation for a long pull. It is figured 
that at least 10 per cent will be earned 
on it in 1917, after the 7 per cent on 
the preferred. Sales in 1917 are esti- 
mated at over $40,000,000, against 
$35,000,000 in 1916. The corporation 
operates forty canneries in the import- 
ant valleys of California. Its packing 
record in 1915 was 7,476,000 cases. The 
corporation owns also 75 per cent of the 
stock of the Alaska Packers’ Associa- 
tion. 
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New Books Received 


PutTNAM’s HANDBOOK OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY 


compiled by George Palmer Putnam. New 
York and London: G. Putnam’s Sons; 
$2.50. 


A series of chronological tables presenting 
in parallel columns a record of the more note- 
worthy events in the history of the world from 
the earliest times down to the present day, sup- 
plemented by a comprehensive alphabetical in- 
dex of subjects by means of which any event 
referred to in the book can be promptly lo- 
eated; also historical charts, maps and _ histori- 
cal tables, being a modernized version of the 
“Tabular Views of Universal History” pub- 
lished by the Putnam’s in 1890. Invaluable 
to the student of history. 


APPRECIATION OF PoEetry by Lafcadio Hearn. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.; $38.00. 

A second selection from the lectures which 
Hearn delivered to his pupils at the University 
of Tokyo, collected and edited by Professor 
John Erskine of Columbia University, present- 
ing the English classics in the light in which 
they might be viewed by an Oriental making 
his first acquaintance with English civilization 
as expressed in English literature. Indexed. 


THOUGHTS AND AFTERTHOUGHTS by Sir Her- 
bert Beerbohm Tree. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls; $1.50. 

Whimsical essays on various phases of life 
and particularly the stage in its relation to 
Shakespearean plays. <A very pleasant volume 
from a genial actor and cultured man. ‘‘Ad- 
vance stuff”? in excelsis for his grand tour of 
Shakespearean revival. 


THE CHILD OF THE Moat by I. B. S. Hol- 
born. New York: G. Arnold Shaw; $1.25. 

The noted art lecturer and poet has written 
a book for girls, with as much adventure in it 
as “Treasure Island.’’ He has dedicated it to 
the little girl of thirteen whom he was instru- 
mental in rescuing from the “Lusitania.” 


VERSES by Hilaire Belloc. York: 
Laurence J. Gomme; $1.25. 

Verse as charming as his prose, with a bio- 
graphical introduction by Joyce Kilmer. Belloc 
is famous as an anti-modernist. It was he 
converted Gilbert K. Chesterton. He has fancy 
and fire, too. 


New 


Ba.iaps Patriotic AND RoMANTIC by Clinton 
Scollard. New York: Laurence J. Gomme; 
$1.50. 

Verse in which one knows not whether most 
to admire the facility or the felicity. Mr. 
Scollard has color and music. He is both 
lyric and dramatic. 


THE Circus AnD Oruer Essays by Joyce 
Kilmer. New York: Laurence J. Gomme, 
$1.00. 

The assembling into neat book form of vari- 
ous entertaining and thoughtful essays which 
have appeared in the New York “Times” and 
“Harper’s Weekly.’”’? Mr. Kilmer, well known 
as a poet, writes a fine prose, 


Sea Garpen by “H. D.”? New York: Hough- 
ton-Mifflin Co.; 75c. 

Striking imagist poems reprinted from vari- 
ous periodicals. Of the “New Poetry” series. 

Soncs Our or ScHuoor by H. H. Bashford. 
New York: Houghton-Mifflin Co.; 75c. 

Short poems of the simple things of life. 
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When passing behind a street car, look 
out for the car approaching from the 
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Victor Herbert’s Greatest Operatic 
Triumph, 


The 
Princess Pat 


THE SEASON’S MUSICAL GEM 


SHUBERT 


ARRIC 


New Year’s Attraction, Begin- 
ning Next Sunday Night: 


New Year’s Eve, 50c to $2.50. 
$1 Mats., New Year’s and Wed. 
Saturday Mat., 50c to $1.50. 
Nights, 50c to $2.00. 


With the Original New York Cort 
Theater Presentation. 














Week Beginning Next Monday: 
Night at 8 sharp. 


JEFFERSON 


SIR HERBERT in Shakespeare’s 


TREE HENRY VIII 


With Edith Wynne Matthison, Lyn Harding and 150 Players. 


Mats, at 2 sharp. 


Nights and Mat. Sat., $2.00 to 50c. Wednesday Mat., $1.50 to 50c. 











POP CONCERT 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3:15 
25c—Popular Prices—50c 


Soloist — GLORIA PERLES— Soprano 


ST. LOUIS 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


MAX ZACH, Conductor. 


ODEON 


Friday at 3:00 Saturday at 8:15 


DE GOGORZA 
World Renowned Baritone 
SOLOIST 


Tickets $1 to $2 at M., K. & T., 
Broadway and Locust. 





















DAILY MATS. 
25ce—50c 


GO LUM B61 A— Onheum Vaudeville— 


The Famous Jersey Lily 


Mrs. Langtry 


(Lady de Bathe) 
In a One-Act Play Entitled “Ashes” 
Extra Feature 
George—WHITING & BUAT—Sadie 


“Song Sayings” 


The Sharrocks, Maria Lo, Benny & 
Woods, Alexander MacFayden, De 
Witt, Burns & Torrence, Dancing 
Kennedys, Orpheum Weekly. 


Seats for New Year’s Eve Now 
Selling, 

















PARK THEATRE Pelmar_at_5th st. 
A Christmas Follies Babes in Toyland 


See the Famous “MARCH OF THE TOYS.” 

Special Matinee New Year’s Day. Seats by Phone, Cabany 516, Delmar 578. 
Regular Matinees, Saturday and Sundays, ALL SEATS 25e¢ 
Evenings, 25c and 50c¢ 
NEXT WEEK: FOLLIES OF EVERYWOMAN,. 














BVENINGS & SUNDAY MATINEE 
10-25-35-50 


AM E R I C AN MATS., TUES., THURS. & SAT., 25 


Starting Next Sunday Mat, and Week: Fun at Top Speed 


BRINGING Father in Politics 


“UP” 
Nothing but Fun and Pretty Girls. Don’t Miss It. You Will Laugh as You 


Never Laughed Before. 














STANDARD owuatesque 
A CHRISTMAS TREAT! 


The Grown Up Babies 


YOUV’E GOT TO LOVE THEM! 





Next—THE LIDLIFTERS. 
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ORRECT, healthful, and pleasing lighting conditions do more than anything else to 


( ! brighten, modernize and make comfortable the house of to-day. 
Gas lighting is the best that modern 20th-Century science has produced in illum- 


ination. It is brilliant and abundant—yet not injurious to the eyes in reading, sewing or 
children’s study. It is the nearest approach to Nature’s own sunlight and is the only form 
of artificial light which shows objects at night in their true color values. 

At our Main Office and Branches are displayed every type of ceiling, wall, floor or table 
lamp, with all the artistic effects that designers of interior decoration have conceived. 


Prices are low and qualities high. Note descrip- 
tions below of examples illustrated. 

Boudoir Portable with plain shade complete 

With ornate shade, all colors, complete 


Table Portable, complete 


Standing Lamp, complete 
Welsbach No. 1640 Semi-Indirect Ceiling Lamp, 


complete . 


We will gladly sell any lamp on easy 
monthly payments with gas bills. 


LACLEDE GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


Eleventh and Olive 
7106 S. BROADWAY 


3517 N. GRAND 
2801 GRAVOIS 
4401 CHOUTEAU 


1136 N. KINGSHIGHWAY 
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